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roil  E  WORD 

Not  long  ago,  at  tlie  request  of  the  Danvers  His- 
torical Society,  I  wrote  a  few  j)ages  describing  my 
early  cliildhood  at  Dampers,  where  I  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  my  Grandfather  Putnam's  house. 

In  this  connection  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  tliese 
and  otlier  early  recollections  of  my  long  life  would  very 
likely  prove  interesting  to  my  family,  with  its  numerous 
branches  and  connections,  as  well  as  to  my  friends. 

I  have  accordingly  set  down  in  the  following  pages 
some  memories  of  family  matters,  without  much  at- 
tempt at  chronological  sequence. 

The  preparation  of  these  lines  has  proved  pleasant 
and  interesting  to  me,  and  I  only  hope  my  readers  may 
find  them  equally  so. 

As  I  am  writing  at  Riverside,  California,  and  am 
quite  without  letters  or  journals  or  the  family  Bible,  and 
shall  be  eighty-one  years  old  my  next  birthday,  I  can 
only  depend  on  my  memory  as  to  dates;  so  if  1  oeca- 
sionally  make  a  mistake  some  younger  member  of  the 
family  must  correct  mc.  I  think  it  will  be  well  to 
write  "E.  &  O.  E."  at  the  end,  as  is  done  with  business 
accounts. 

L.  C.  B. 

April,  1922. 


UEiMlNISCKNCES 

My  father  and  luotlier  were  horn  in  Salem,  ami  we 
had  many  eonsins  livin<^'  in  that  beautiful  and  attraelive 
old  town  whieh  seems  lo  i^ain  in  interest  to  the  <^eneral 
pubhe  as  time  goes  on.  One  l^'ourth  of  July,  when  the 
streets  were  tilled  with  ])eo])le  liurryini;  to  and  IVo  to 
see  what  was  ])rohahly  IJarnum's  Cireus,  tired  and  hot, 
my  mother  and  1  took  refuge  at  Miss  Cai'oline  !*lum- 
mer's  house,  mueh  shut  u])  and  darkened,  hut  cool,  wilii 
that  delightful  smell  of  old  wood  whieh  only  very  old 
houses  ])ossess.  She  lived  there  then,  a  very  old  lady, 
with  only  an  aneient  maid  called  "Lyddy,"  both  of  them 
dressed  in  very  old-fashioned  eostumes,  their  haii- 
dressed  very  high,  whieh  ga\'e  them  an  air  of  mystery, 
and  we  felt  as  if  walking  into  a  ])ast  age.  Miss  IMum- 
mer  once  passed  a  winter  at  my  (Grandfather  Putnam's 
house,  and  1  have  heard  she  gave  lessons  in  Freneh  to 
ni3'  mother  and  aunts.  She  had  a  brother  whose  name 
was  Ernestus  Augustus,  and  once  offered  to  my  grand- 
mother to  leave  her  fortune  to  anyone  of  the  family  who 
would  name  a  ehild  either  for  herself  or  her  l)rother. 
Grandmother  woidd  not  agree  to  any  sueh  i)r()i)t)sal, 
and  if  Mr.  Ernest  Bowditeh  profited  by  it  we  should  be 
very  glad,  l)ut  1  think  her  property  went  to  found 
Plummer  Hall  in  Salem. 

The  Putnams  aiid  Crowninshields  were  opposed  in 
polities  whieh  ran  high  in  those  days,  so  that  when  my 
father  and  mother  were  engaged  it  was  said  it  seemed 
like  the  millenium  that  the  two  families  should  be  thus 
united.  After  their  marriage  in  18.*J2,  and  a  wedding 
journey  made  mostly  by  canal  boats,  when  they  went 
as  far  west  as  Cincinnati, — Mother  told  me  that  for  this 
journey  she  wore  what  was  called  a  "habit"  made  of 
plum-colored  merino, — they  moved  at  once  to  Boston, 
and  lived  at  Number  One  Chestnut  Street,  but  later 
moved  to  Three   Somerset   Street,   where   T   was  born. 
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rilis  house  i.s,  or  rather  was,  on  tlie  eoriier  of  l^einhcrtori 
Scjuare,  and  when  1  first  reeall  it  our  water  su|)|)ly  all 
2ame  from  a  cistern  in  tlie  yard  and  tliere  was  no  phinil)- 
ing  in  the  liouse  until  tlie  city  introduced  water  some 
years  later.  T  well  rememl)er  the  celehration  of  the  in- 
troduction oi'  water,  and  the  crowds  on  tlie  Connnon. 
We  cliildren  went  to  Aunt  Annie  NV^arren's  house  in 
Park  Street  to  see  the  show,  which  was  mucli  delayed,  so 
that  tired  with  waiting,  we  hecame  rather  unruly,  and 
were  much  annoyed  hecause  my  aunt  would  not  allow 
us  to  sit  down  on  her  hest  ])arlor  chairs  and  sofas,  which 
were  covered  with  a  light  pink  satin.  I  rememher 
thinking  I  would  not  speak  to  ^Vunt  Annie  if  1  met  her 
in  the  street  afterwards,  and  prohahly  announced  my 
intention,  hut  did  not  carry  it  out. 

Grandjia  Crowninshield  had  left  Salem  after  several 
of  his  children  had  settled  in  Boston,  where  he  was  liv- 
ing when  I  Hrst  rememher  him.  He  had  hought  from 
J\lr.  Ilodgkinson  the  large,  grey  stone  house  at  the 
corner  of  Beacon  and  Somerset  Streets  and  Mr.  John 
T-j.  Gardner  owned  the  adjoining  house  whose  front 
door  was  in  Beacon  Street.  Both  of  these  were  heauti- 
ful  old  houses  and  were  designed  hy  BulHnch,  architect 
of  the  State  House,  and  had  iinely  carved  white  marhle 
mantle])ieces  and  mahogany  doors  with  cut-glass  han- 
dles. 1  have  seen  the  architect's  drawing  for  the  side  ele- 
vati(}n  of  (irandpa's  house.  The  furniture  of  this  house 
was  all  very  handsome  and  there  were  quantities  of  pic- 
tures, many  cjf  which  were  hought  in  Italy  hy  my  Uncle 
George.  There  was  also  nmch  hric-a-hrac  and  heauti- 
ful  porcelain,  china,  glass  and  silver.  The  tahle  set 
for  Thanksgiving  dinner  was  wonderful,  and  impressed 
even  children.  In  the  center  of  the  tahle  was  a  long 
plateau,  a  mirror  with  a  silver  rim,  in  the  center  of  which 
was  placed  a  large  hasket  ol'  fruit,  and  silver  candela- 
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bra  and  wine  coolers  at  eacli  end.  All  the  ^randeliildren 
had  their  hair  curled  tor  the  occasion  an(l  had  suflert'd 
all  the  night  before  from  havin<(  to  lay  their  heads  on 
hard,  bumpy,  brown  j)aj)er  curl-pai)ers.  The  arri\'al  of 
the  plum-pudding,  boiled  in  a  round  sha])c,  stuck  all 
over  witli  blanched  almonds  and  strips  of  citron  and 
blazing  with  burning  brandy  or  alcohol,  repaid  us  a 
a  little  for  our  sufferings.  Poor  (rrandpa  for  manv 
years  sutf'ered  with  a  sort  of  angina,  and  was  under  a 
very  strict  diet,  so  that  he  could  not  share  in  these 
goodies,  but  used  to  eat  hard  crackers  and  drink  tea 
while  we  were  feasting. 

Grandpa  Crowninshield  had  a  farm  at  To])sfield,  on 
the  Newburyport  turn])ike,  where  you  could  see  the 
ocean  in  the  distance.  In  the  parlor  of  this  house  there 
was  a  delightful  old  landscape  paper.  AVhen  tired  of 
35oston  he  used  to  take  refuge  at  Topsfield  and  used 
to  send  us  cider  and  choice  bits  of  pork,  sausage,  ])ork 
scraps  and  head  cheese  from  the  farm.  He  had  l)een 
in  Congress,  and  later  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  President,  IMadison  and  President  JSlonroe.  lie 
was  himself  a  very  tenipeiate  man  and  much  disliked 
the  universal  habit  of  drinking  that  ])revailed  in  tliose 
daj^s.  He  even  carried  his  dislike  of  drunkenness  so  i'ar 
that  there  is  a  story  he  was  once  seen  remonstrating  witli 
a  man  in  the  street  who  was  in  no  condition  to  listen  to 
him!  Grand])a  was  a  Unitarian,  as  were  almost  all 
of  both  families,  and  he  had  a  ])ew  in  Dr.  S.  K.  Lolh- 
rop's  church  in  Brattle  Street,  Boston,  where  the  can- 
non ball  lodged  over  the  front  door  when  the  British 
evacuated  the  town.  He  always  gave  us  presents  at 
Xew  Year's,  usually  five  or  ten  dollar  gold  ])ieces,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  child,  and  if  we  s])oke  of  going 
to  church  would  correct  us,  saying,  "Vou  don't  go  to 
church,  child,  you  go  to  meeting."     He  married  Mary 
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Eoardnian,  whose  niolhcr  was  IMary  Hodges,  sister  of 
(Tainaliel  Hodges. 

J'raneis  H,  Crowninshield,  my  nephew,  has  collected 
interesting  letters  of  hers,  written  from  Washington 
when  her  hushand  was  in  ofHce  there  and  slie  had  left 
her  ehihlren  in  Salem  in  the  care  of  their  Grandmother 
Eoardman.  Her  })rother.  Great  Uncle  Frank  Board- 
man,  once  passed  a  winter  at  our  house  in  Boston,  mucli 
to  the  delight  of  us  children.  He  used  to  show  us  his 
watch,  which  had  two  cases  hetween  which  the  watch- 
niakers  used  to  put  ornamental  ])apers,  sometimes  hav- 
ing colored  ilowers  painted  on  them  with  the  date  of  the 
cleaning. 

r  wish  I  liad  known  Grandmother  Crowninshield, 
who  died  hefore  I  was  horn.  ^Vunty  had  a  very  ])retty 
portrait  of  her,  painted  hy  Vanderlyn,  which,  with  one 
of  Grandpa  C.  taken  at  the  same  time,  w^as  ])ought  at 
tile  sale  hy  Fanny  Adams.  B.  W.  C,  my  hrother,  had 
these  portraits  copied,  and  his  son,  F.  35.  C,  now  owns 
these  co])ies.  Grandmother  C,  must  have  heen  a  char- 
acter. She  was  very  fond  of  dress  and  of  })cing  dressed 
in  the  fashion,  and  it  was  told  of  her  that  once  at  a  hall, 
having  a  new  style  of  turhan  on  her  head,  she  suddenly 
])ecame  so  conscious  of  it  that  she  could  hear  it  no 
longer,  twitched  it  off  and  threw  it  on  the  lloor  and 
stamped  on  it!  ^Vhen  Grand])a  had  grown  very  bald 
and  much  ])othered  with  flies,  he  suddenly  a])pearcd  in 
a  wig,  and  when  she  saw  it  she  told  him  to  go  upstairs 
immediately  and  take  it  off!  l^it  she  was  devoted  to 
her  ciiildren,  as  her  letters  written  from  Washington 
show.  Poor  xVunt  Annie!  When  young  and  less  pretty 
tlian  her  older  sisters,  Grandmother  told  her  slie  could 
not  make  herself  handsome  hut  at  least  she  could  he 
neat,  which  indeed  she  always  was,  and  as  slie  grew 
older  she  certainly  was  not  only  handsome,  but  elegant. 
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Grandfather  Crowninshicld  liad  several  brotlicrs: 
Jacob,  who  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  hut 
did  not  serve;  llichard,  who  owned  the  woolen  mills, 
probahl}'  nearly  the  first  in  the  conntry,  on  the  Danvers 
road;  John,  captain  of  several  of  the  family  shii)s;  and 
George,  Jr.,  who  was  the  owner  of  the  first  American 
yacht,  a  small  boat  called  the  ''Jefferson,"  and  later  of 
the  "Cleopatra's  Barge"  of  which  so  many  glories  re- 
jnain.  An  exhibition  of  these  family  relics  was  held  at 
the  Peabody  ISInseum  in  Salem  in  191G,  being  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  building  of  this  ])k'asure 
yacht,  which  came  near  being  historical  in  its  relation 
to  the  Bonaparte  family.  It  was  thought  Captain 
George  had  a  scheme  to  release  Napoleon  from  his  exile 
at  St.  Helena;  certain  it  is  that  several  members  of  tlie 
Bonaparte  family  made  him  very  handsome  presents 
and  showed  hnn  attentions  when  he  was  abroad,  ^^y 
cousin.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  had  a  beautiful  snuffbox  of 
gold  and  tortoise-shell  with  a  profile  of  Napoleon  on  the 
cover,  and  there  are  many  other  souvenirs  of  the  epi- 
sode. Since  this  exhibition  an  interesting  ])ortrait  of 
Captain  George  has  been  found  and  exhibited  at  the 
rooms  of  the  i^rassachusetts  Historical  Society  in  Bos- 
ton. It  was  painted  by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  inventor  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  and  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Sir 
Benjamin  West  in  England. 

Bichard  Crowninshicld  made  an  unfortunate  mar- 
riage, by  which  he  had  several  children,  none  of  whom 
were  a  credit  to  the  family,  in  fact,  c[uite  the  reverse. 
In  our  family,  when  I  was  a  child,  the  subject  of  the 
White  murder  in  Salem  was  rather  taboo,  but  once 
-when  I  was  older  my  father  told  me  the  whole  story, 
which  I  wish  I  had  written  down,  for  I  now  forget 
many  details.  As  it  was  public  property  and  ])rinted 
accounts  of  it  still  remain,  I  will  only  say  that  tlie  wife 
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of  Klchard  CroAviiinshield  had  such  a  very  bad  reputa- 
tion Uiat  the  rest  of  the  i'arnily  had  notliin<r  to  do  \\\\h 
her,  and  her  eliihlren  were  all  had  and  the  eonslant 
terror  and  niortilieation  of  my  <^rand])arent.s  and  later 
ol  my  lather.  jMy  aunt,  ]\Irs.  Milllin,  eonid  not  hear 
to  hear  the  murder  mentioned,  and  it  eonld  he  well 
understood  tliat  all  the  family  felt  as  she  did. 

It  was  an  odd  eoineidenee  that  my  (iraiulfalher  V\][- 
uam  was  the  judi*e  at  the  trial.  Mr.  Franklin  Dexter 
was  counsel  for  the  accused  and  Daniel  Wehster  for  the 
State.  ^Fr,  Arthur  Dexter,  son  t)f  the  counsel,  once 
told  me  that  his  father  was  very  much  interested  in 
Kiehard  Crowninshield,  Jr.,  and  thought  his  elder 
brother  George,  rmich  the  more  guilty  of  the  two,  but 
they  were  two  dissi])ated  criminals  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
family.  One  of  the  sisters  used  to  teach  in  a  public  school 
in  Hrookline,  and  perha])s  was  the  best  of  the  lot,  hut  a 
great  torment  to  my  ])oi)r  father.  1  remember  seeing 
her  once,  1  believe.  Her  mother  was  Irish,  ajid  she 
certainly  showed  it. 

Grandfather  Crowninshiehrs  children  were  l^enja- 
min  Vaiiium,  who  died  on  his  twenty-first  birthday, 
Francis  IJoardman  (my  father),  George,  bidward, 
Klizabeth  (]\rrs.  Mounlford),  Mary,  who  married  Dr. 
Charles  IMifflin  of  riiiladelphla,  and  Annie,  who  mar- 
ried Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren.  (Grandfather  was  in  Wash- 
ington when  his  oldest  son,  ]5enjamin,  was  taken  very 
ill  in  Salem  with  a  fever,  so  that  they  sent  to  his  father 
to  come  at  once  to  Salem.  He  got  as  far  as  New  York 
on  bis  way,  and  being  very  anxious  and  im])atieiU  couhl 
not  wait  to  drive  the  rest  of  the  way,  but  hired  a  steam- 
boat in  order  to  hurry.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  ca])tain  of  this  boat  was  Mr.  Vanderhilt.  Unha])- 
pily,  (irandpa  was  too  late  in  reaching  Salem,  and  his 
soil  was  already  dead.     1  was  told  that  when  he  arrived 
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at  the  house  he  couhl  not  l)ear  to  <>o  in,  hecuuse  lie  feared 
to  hear  had  news,  so  lie  walked  u])  and  down  outside  for 
a  long  while  hrst.  It  was  a  sad  hlow  to  hiiii.  Unele 
lien  had  heen  very  attraetive  and  promising.  My 
mother  once  told  me  that  at  his  funeral  was  tlie  first 
time  she  had  ever  seen  flowers  sent  hy  friends  for  such 
an  occasion.  ISly  father  used  to  show  us  the  medal  of 
the  Porcellian  Clul)  at  Harvard  with  Uncle  Ikn's  name 
on  it. 

Uncle  George  married  Miss  Harriet,  daughter  of 
I)a\id  Sears  of  Boston.  They  had  two  daughters  and 
one  son.  Fanny,  the  elder,  married  John  Quiiu.y 
Adams,  and  their  sons  are  well  known  in  Boston, — 
Cliarles  Francis  and  Arthur  xVdams. 

Unele  Edward's  wife  was  tlie  heautiful  Caroline 
^Velch,  of  whose  sons,  Edward  died  young,  Frank  died 
in  consequence  of  a  wound  received  in  the  Civil  \\''ar, 
where  he  distinguished  himself,  and  Frederick  died 
lately  in  Capri.  The  latter  had  heen  head  of  the  sch(;ul 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  and  later  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome.  lie  was  a  successful 
artist  and  a  poet  and  had  done  much  tine  work  in  deco- 
rative glass. 

xVunt  Annie's  hushand,  Dr.  J.  IVlason  Warren,  was 
a  very  distinguished  surgeon,  having  descended  in  a 
long  line  of  surgeons  from  Dr.  Jose])h  AVarren  of 
lUmker  Hill  fame.  Their  son,  Dr.  J.  Collins  AVarren, 
is  e(iually  distinguished  in  the  same  profession.  I  used 
to  dislike  Dr.  ^lason  Warren  hecause  he  cut  oui  my 
tonsils  when  I  was  a  child,  and  once  ])lastered  up  my 
nose  after  a  fall,  when  I  had  cut  it  with  a  toy  tin  dust- 
pan wlien  running  up  steps  to  see  soldiers  jiassing  hy 
in  the  street;  later  I  learned  to  like  him,  for  he  was  very 
fond  of  children  and  quite  delightful.  In  185G  1  was 
hridesmaid  for  my  cousin,  Mary  Warren,  who  was  only 
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seventeen.  I  was  sixteen  at  tlie  time,  and  I'elt  very 
]m])()rtant  to  be  dressed  in  wliite  tnlle  witli  pifik  roses 
and  to  lia\  e  a  «^rown-u])  I)on(jnet  and  a  eavalier,  whom 
1  knew  so  well  afterwards  as  Charlie  (iihson. 

iVnnt  Mary  iSIiinin  had  several  ehildren,  of  whom 
George  Harrison  JMifHin  is  tlie  best  knowFi,  from  his 
])ositi()n  in  Ihe  hook  ])nhlishin«4'  hotise  of  IFoiiohton  & 
jNJilllin.  I[e  died  hitely,  mueh  regretted,  a  genial  eom- 
jjanion  and  an  aflPeetionate  eonsin. 

Of  the  original  C'rowninshield  not  mneh  is  known. 
He  eame  from  Leipsig,  (Germany,  in  1  <)()().  Aeeording 
to  l{ev.  ]Mr.  l^entley  he  was  a  ])hysieian,  and  his  name 
was  Johann  Casj)er  lliehter  von  Kronensehild,  whieh 
was  translated  on  acconnt  of  the  dillienlty  in  prononne- 
ing  it  in  this  eonnlry.  Tie  settled  at  Lynn,  at  a  j)laee 
ealled  the  Mineral  Springs,  not  far  from  the  tloating 
bridge,  I  have  seen  an  old  deed  signed  ])y  liim,  1  think 
Avhen  he  sold  this  ]daee,  with  tin-  spelling  of  his  name 
as  I  give  it.  He  lived  in  Salem  for  several  years  and 
married  there;  then  moved  to  Boston,  where  he  died. 
It  was  said  he  left  Germany  on  aceonnt  of  some  politieal 
difheulty  and  sailed  from  La  lloehelle  in  Franee,  in  the 
same  ship  with  (governor  Bowdoin,  whose  name,  no 
doubt,  was  ]iandoin.  Both  of  these  men  were  Trotes- 
tants  who  were  leaving  Franee  with  others  after  the 
revoeation  of  the  l^idiet  of  Nantes  whieh  allowed  no 
liberty  to  Protestants.  My  brother,  B.  \V.  Crownin- 
shield,  made  iiujuiries  in  Germany  and  at  the  Herald's 
College  in  London,  but  eonld  get  no  reliable  informa- 
tion about  the  aneestor,  but  later  1  have  heard  that  there 
is  such  a  name  in  Sweden  and  that  the  family  nse  the 
crown  in  shield  as  we  do  to  mark  our  pai'er. 

Great-grandfather  Crowninshield,  George,  was  the 
head  of  a  firm  of  ship-owners  having  olhces  in  Salem 
and  New  York.     He  married  JNLiry  Derby,  whose  sister 
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Elizabeth  liad  married  Jacob  Crowninsbield.  Tlicy 
were  sisters  of  Klias  llasket  Derby,  whom  we  always 
described  as  the  man  witli  one  bhie  and  one  l)lack  eye, 
which  peculiarity  shows  ])]aiidy  in  a  miniature  of  him 
which  1  have  seen.  Tie  was  well  known  in  Salem  as 
a  rich  shipbuilder  and  merchant.  The  Derbys  still  liv- 
ing in  IJoston  and  New  York  are  his  descendants. 

Ciran(ilather  Crowninshield's  ])rolher  Jacob,  who  did 
not  serve  in  the  Navy  on  account  of  his  health,  was  the 
father  of  xVdmiral  Areiit  Schuyler  Crowninsbield,  who 
died  a  few  years  ago  and  was  a  distinguished  ollicei', 
holding  important  positions  in  our  Navy.  ^Jr.  Kichard 
llogers  of  Salem  married  (xrandfather's  sister  Sally, 
who  Avas  the  mother  of  AVilliam,  l^ichard,  Jacob  and 
Arthur  llogers.  Mr.  Kogers  owned  the  beautiful  old 
house  at  IJanvers,  "Oak  Hill,"  where  INIrs.  Jacob  C. 
Rogers,  until  her  death  last  year,  passed  her  sunnuers, 
and  in  Salem  lived  in  the  house  in  Kssex  Street  after 
the  Crowninshields  moved  from  it  to  liostou.  This 
house  is  still  standing,  but  has  been  made  o\cr  into 
siiops.     It  is  opposite  the  Market  place. 

My  father,  Francis  lioardman  Crowninsbield,  was 
the  son  of  Benjanu'n  A\'^illiams  C'rowniFisbield  of  Salem. 
He  was  born  at  the  old  brick  house  in  Salem  in  Derby 
Street  now  occupi.-d  by  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  and  was 
such  an  enormous  baby  that  the  doctor  in  charge  said 
lie  must  weigh  him,  and  rushed  out  to  procure  scales 
for  the  purpose.  The  child  weighed  sixteen  pounds,  an 
almost  unheard-of  weight  for  a  new-born  bah\ .  He 
grew  very  fast  and  at  foiu-teen  years  of  age  measure<l 
six  feet.  From  this  ra]jid  growth  he  had  the  habit  of 
stooping  to  keep  on  a  level  with  those  of  his  own  age, 
and  in  order  to  correct  this  was  sent  to  a  military  school 
at  Norwich,  Vermont,  on  the  Connecticut  Kiver.  lie 
had  lovely,  dark-blue  eyes,  like  his  mother,  and   dark 
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curly  hair,  but  because  my  niotlier  once  told  liiin  lie 
bad  a  well-formed  moutb,  be  never  allowed  bis  mous- 
tache to  ^row,  to  please  her.  1  used  to  Ihiuk  he  was 
very  severe  and  stern,  l)ut  he  really  was  very  I'ond  of 
children  and  enjoyed  teasing-  us  often. 

Uncle  (ieorge  and  Uncle  Kdward  were  both  very 
handsome  men  and  very  particular  about  their  dress. 
When  the}^  came  to  our  house  I  was  always  careful  to 
see  that  my  iingernails  were  trimmed  and  my  clothes 
in  order.  These  two  uncles  both  died  wlien  about  forty 
years  old,  I  never  saw  much  of  Uncle  (reorge,  but 
Uncle  l-ijdward  was  very  fascinating  and  so  young  look- 
ing that  one  day  my  sister  Alice  walking  down  Beacon 
Street  with  him  was  supposed  to  have  picked  up  a  beau! 

Uncle  Urank  Bacon,  who  was  considered  a  connois- 
seur of  pretty  women,  told  me  he  had  seen  Aunt 
Elizabeth  and  Ann  I  IMary  Crowninsbield  when  young 
women  in  W'^ashington,  where  they,  and  especially  ^Xuiit 
Klizabeth,  were  considered  beauties,  and  said  they  were 
really  beautiful.  As  children  we  wondered  what  had 
become  of  their  beauty,  as  Aunty  was  old  and  wrinkled 
and  Aunt  Mary  always  wore  a  very  wiggy  wig,  but  if 
Uncle  Frank  thought  them  handsome  you  may  be  sure 
they  were,  and  his  opinion  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Fearing,  who  told  me  the  same  once  at  Newport,  and 
for  further  confirmation  Aunty  had  a  most  romantic 
love  affair.  On  the  British  legation  was  a  Mr.  Percy 
Doyle,  Avho  fell  in  love  with  her  and  she  with  him,  but 
when  his  father  heard  of  the  affair  he  was  extremely 
angry  and  much  opposed  to  the  match.  It  was  suj)- 
posed  that  he  would  withdraw  his  op|)osition  when  he 
heard  she  would  receive  a  substantial  dot,  but  be  con- 
sidered the  amount  inadecpiate,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
Grandmother  Crowninsbield  ])ersuadcd  my  grandfather 
to  increase  it,  but  with  no  residt.     American  girls  were 
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not  considered  desirable  in  those  days.  The  liritish 
father  tlien  j)aeked  off  liis  son  to  a  lecration  in  Mexico 
and  there  was  a  sad  parting-.  Poor  Aunty,  who  was 
rather  a  s])oiled  child,  was  ineonsolal)Ie,  hut  they  never 
met  again.  Long  years  alter  wards  Aunt  Mary's 
dangliter  Lizzie,  who  had  married  (JardiiKr  (r.  Ham- 
mond, went  on  her  wedding  tour  to  iMigland.  Mr. 
Hammond  was  grand-nejihew  of  Copley,  the  portrait 
j)ainter,  and  liOrd  Lyndliurst,  his  brother,  invited  the 
couj)le  to  Jiis  house  for  a  visit.  One  e\eniiig  at  dinner, 
Lizzie  had  as  her  neighbor  at  table,  Percy  Doyle,  who 
was  interested  to  hear  about  iVmerica,  where  he  told  her 
he  had  been  as  a  young  man,  and  gave  an  account  of 
an  attachment  he  had  had  there  to  a  beautifid  girl, 
M'hom  Lizzie  at  once  recognized  as  her  aunt.  He  never 
married.  Lizzie  herself  was  a  very  handsome  woman, 
tail,  with  a  perfect  figure,  and  when  I^ord  Lyndliurst 
lirst  saw  her,  he  looked  her  over  with  admiring  eyes  and 
said,  "Well,  my  dear,  J  nuist  say  you  are  a  s])lcndid 
specimen." 

Aunt  jMary  once  told  me  of  a  recci)tion  she  gave  at 
Nahanl,  I  think  for  General  IMcade,  a  friend  and  fellow 
townsman  of  Dr.  MiiHin.  For  some  reason  which  I 
forget,  there  were  English  oliicers  present,  among  them 
General  Doyle,  who,  Aunt  Mary  at  once  knew  must 
be  a  relation  of  Percy  Doyle,  and  so  it  ])rovcd,  for 
Aunt  ^Llry  led  uj)  to  the  subject  and  the  General  liehl 
lip  bis  hands  in  horror,  saying,  "(too(1  God,  lia\e  I 
stumbled  into  that  family!"  Aunty  knowing  he  was  to 
be  at  the  reception  refused  to  go  to  it,  and  when  i\unt 
IMarv  tried  to  persuade  her,  said,  "Do  you  suppose  I 
would  let  him  see  me  as  1  look  now?"  Poor  Aunty 
never  got  over  her  disa})pointment,  and  once  told  her 
sister  that  for  years  if  there  was  a  sudden  ring  of  the 
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front-door   hell,   she   ahvays   started,   thinkinu:  ^^^   ^^'Ji^ 
coming  hack  to  her. 

A  tor])e(lo-l)oat  destroyer  was  named  for  Grandi)a 
Crowniiishield  in  1019.  All  the  family  were  interested. 
The  destroyer  was  christened  at  Halh,  Maine,  hy  l^mily 
Davis,  Katherine  Crowninshiehl  Davis'  daughter,  and 
after  she  came  to  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  the 
family  were  invited  to  tea  hy  Cajitain  Samj)son,  whose 
father  so  distingnished  himself  in  the  Spanish  War. 
Several  ])resents  for  the  boat  were  given:  Frank  C. 
gave  a  ])h()nogra|)h,  Aliee  l.othrop  gave  magazines,  and 
I  gave  a  silver  plate  with  an  aeeonnt  of  the  naming,  list 
of  oifiecrs,  etc.  Captain  Samj)son  wrote  me  a  very 
kind  letter  and  sent  me  a  fine  large  photograph  of  the 
boat  as  1  conld  not  actually  see  her.  1  have  had  this 
framed  and  it  hangs  in  the  entry  jnst  outside  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  I  am  writing.  It  Avas  of  course 
on  account  of  GraFidpa  Crowninshield's  having  served 
as  Secretary  of  the  Nav\'  that  the  name  was  given. 
The  hoat  is  called  "Crowninshield." 

Of  my  father,  I  must  say  he  was  successful  In  what- 
ever he  undertook,  and  was  said  to  be  the  only  member 
of  his  family  who  ever  worked,  his  brothers  being  gen- 
tlemen of  leisui'c.  Tie  studied  law  and  for  several  years 
was  law  ])artner  of  Uufus  C-hoate,  with  whose  daugh- 
ters we  were  always  in  most  friendly  and  affectionate 
relation  as  long  as  they  lived.  'I'here  were  never  more 
brilliant  and  clever  women  than  Mrs.  Helen  Jiell  ;uid 
]Mrs.  Miriam  Pratt  (Mimiie).  Their  great  l()\e  of 
music  appealed  ])articularly  to  me,  but  their  minds 
were  wonderful  and  their  wit  most  delightful.  Mrs. 
l^ell  once  told  me  that  her  love  of  poetry  (|uite  ecpialh d 
her  love  of  music  and  she  could  hardly  tell  whicli  gave 
her  the  most  pleasure,  to  listen  to  l)eautiful  music  or 
to  read  beautiful  poetry.      1    wish  1  could  have  heard 
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]\Ir.  Choate  plead  a  case  in  court,  l)iit  somehow  I  never 
did.  It  was  a  <4reat  disappoinlineiil  to  u\c  that  wIuti 
tile  statue  of  jfui'ns  C'lioalr,  now  in  the  Court  House  in 
Pemberton  S(|uare,  was  decheated,  neither  my  sister 
nor  I  were  invited  to  attend  llie  eei'emony,  and  liius  we 
did  not  hear  Mr.  Joseph  Choate's  aihlress,  wiiieh  1  read 
with  so  mueh  interest  in  JNIartin's  "l^it'e  oi'  J.  II. 
Clioate."  I  spoke  of  my  (iisapj)ointment  to  I^frs.  liell 
and  JNIrs.  l*ratt,  who  aj^reed  with  me  that  we  shouhl 
have  been  remembered. 

Father  was  of  the  famous  Chiss  of  1829  at  Harvard, 
witli  Dr.  ().  AV.  Holmes,  Rev.  James  Freeman  Chirk, 
S.  F.  Smith,  author  of  'My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee."  and 
many  other  distinguished  men.  Dr.  Ilohiies  wrote  every 
year  a  poem  for  tlie  annual  ehiss  (hnner,  in  one  of  whieh 
he  says  of  tlie  author  of  "iVmerica,"  "I^\ite  tried  to  con- 
ceal him  by  calling  him  Smith."  Of  my  father  he  s])oke 
as  the  ''sturdy  oak"  in  one  of  the  class  poems,  1  tliink. 
AVhen  in  his  second  year  at  Harvard,  Father  was  "rus- 
ticated" for  pouring  water  on  a  ])rofessor  going  to  a 
fire,  it  seems  the  i)rofessor  saw  him  ruiming  with  his 
iiie  bucket  and  asked  him  where  the  lire  was,  upon  which 
my  father,  seized  with  a  spirit  of  mischief,  answered, 
"Why,  here!"  and  em})tied  the  bucket  on  the  ])rofessor, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  did  not  get  his  degree  until 
about  1850,  as  he  refused  to  go  liack  to  college  after 
his  ''rustication."  I  believe  he  was  })aying  olt'  some  old 
debt  or  grudge  when  he  poured  the  water,  'ut  thought 
the  punishment  too  severe  and  unfair. 

Father  suffered  much  with  headaches,  caused  as  he 
thought  by  the  close  air  and  want  of  ventilation  of  the 
old  coin-t  house;  so,  wlien  he  was  offered  the  ])resideney 
of  the  Old  Colony  llailroad,  he  was  glad  to  aeeei)t,  and 
])roved  very  eflieient  in  his  new  ]K)sition,  whicli  he  filled 
lor  many  years.      He  was  also  ])resident  of  the  BostciU, 
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Lowell  &  Xiisliiui  llailroad  lioin  IcS.).')  until  his  dcjilh 
in  1877.  He  served  as  S()ealvi'r  of  I  he  House  ol'  Uei)re- 
sentatives  at  the  State  House  in  Hostoii,  and  alter  he 
gave  up  the  presidency  ol"  the  Old  Colony  llailroad 
beeanie  treasurer  ol'  tiie  Merriniaek  Manufacturing 
Company.  He  once  took  nie  to  Lowell,  where  we  went 
through  the  mills,  and  I  was  deafened  by  the  awful 
noise  of  the  maehinery,  and  very  sure  the  female  o])er- 
atives  would  he  killed  at  any  moment,  as  they  were  all 
constantly  condjino-  and  putting  uj)  their  hair,  which 
seemed  more  likely  than  not  lo  get  caught  in  the 
maehinery. 

In  summer  time  my  father  used  often  to  wear  waist- 
coat and  trousers,  and  sometimes  a  whole  suit  of  nankin, 
a  delightful  and  long- wearing  material  no  longer  ])ro- 
curahle,  though  once  very  ])opular.  1  have  tried  to  get 
some  of  the  Chinese  shops  in  California  to  imi)ort  it 
from  China,  and  once  sent  a  pattern  out  there,  but  the 
answer  came  back  that  no  such  material  could  be  found. 
Gentlemen  often  wore  suits  of  line-checked  gingham, 
green  and  white  or  blue  and  white. 

]My  mother  had  two  handsome  evening  dresses  which 
I  remember.  One  was  what  we  used  to  call  Marie 
Louise  blue,  a  soft  shade  of  ])orcelain  blue,  and  was  of 
watered  silk — not  moire.  It  was  cut  dccollctcc  and  with 
short  sleeves,  and  the  waist  i)ointe(l  in  front  and  laced 
behind,  with  a  bertha,  or  Cirecian  folds.  The  oilier  dress 
was  of  a  deep  emerald-colored  velvet,  but  made  in  the 
same  shape.  She  had  very  pretty  golden  hair,  which 
she  wore  in  soft  curls  in  a  sort  of  bunch  at  each  side,  „nd 
the  back  hair  arranged  in  a  bow-knot.  An  inquisitive 
lad}'  once  asked  me  whether  the  bow-knot  was  ])ut  on, 
or  grew  on  her  head,  and  how  annoyed  Mother  was! 
I  well  rememi)er  how  1  tried  not  to  tell  that  the  knot 
often  rej)()sed  in  a  drawer  of  her  dressing-table.     She 
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always  called  the  black  sheep  of  a  I'amily  "imworlhy," 
rather  than  bad.  Father  used  to  tell  ol"  the  eurimis 
custom  ill  old  times  of  tlie  ininisler  ol"  the  ehiireh 
preaehii)^  a  senium  eulooizino-  the  deceased,  and  ol'  one 
occasion  Avhen  the  subject  of  tlie  usual  eulo^jy  was  ((uite 
"unworthy/"  the  son  of  a  widow.  Tiie  minister  deeliiud 
the  task  altogether,  but  the  mother  insisting-,  he  got  over 
the  dilliculty  by  saying,  "So-and-so  has  lately  died  in 
this  jKirish,  and  his  mother  desires  mc  to  sai/,  etc.,  etc." 
"Desires  me  to  say"  became  (juite  a  by-word  in  our 
family. 

A  curious  funeral  custom  was  that  after  the  services 
at  the  house,  and  1  suppose  also  at  the  church,  the  peo- 
ple present  used  to  march  in  cou])les  to  the  grave,  the 
family  first,  then  the  friends.  1  once  went  to  a  funeral 
myself  M'here  this  was  done;  the  undertaker,  having  a 
list  of  the  guests  and  family,  stood  and  read  from  his 
list,  beginning,  "INIrs.  John  Smith  and  .Tose])h,"  and 
so  on,  thus  forming  the  ])r{)cession.  Mother  said  that 
many  people  took  oli'ence  at  not  being  called  as  soon 
after  the  J'amily  as  they  felt  their  im])ortanee  rcfjuircd, 
and  she  remembered  hearing  them  say,  "Well,  that  is 
the  last  time  I  go  to  that  house!" 
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My  inotlicr,  named  lor  her  iiiDlher,  was  Sarali 
(xooll  Piitiuun.     She  was  woiulerfully  musical, 
so  Dial,  wliL'ii  a  small  child,  slie  was  Jii'tcd  u]) 
to  the  seat  to  ])Iay  tiie  organ  in  churcli,  on  one  occasion 
when  the  organist  did  not  appear.     Slie  conid  always 
play  by  ear  and  her  harmony  was  correct.     She  also 
sang,  as  we  must  suppose,  very  charmingly,  since  Col. 
Harry  Lee,  founder  oi*  the  hanking  house  of  I^ee,  Ilig- 
ginson  &  Co.,  told  me  that  he  and  his  brother  Frank 
used  to  go  to   Salem  from    Hoston  to  hear   her  sing. 
She  played  the  guitar  accompanying  her  songs,  and 
after  her  marriage  delighted  us  children  with  many  an 
old  ballad,  such  as  ''Lord  Thomas  and  the  Fair  1^'linor," 
"Lord  ]iateman,"  "Young  Johnny,  the  Miller,"  "A old 
Robin   Gray,"  and  many  more.     Her  teacher  was   a 
^Irs.  liicliardson,  who  was  famous  for  insisting  on  her 
puj)ils  enunciating  every  word  of  a  song  very  distinctly, 
so  that  no  word  should  be  lost,  a  most  commendable 
hal>it  w  hich  so  many  singers  might  copy  with  advantage. 
My  grandfather,  Samuel  Putnam,  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court,  like  Grandpa  Crowninshield  had 
a  great  dislike  to  strong  drink,  and  when  he  gave  din- 
ners at  his  own  house  used  to  have  a  decanter  of  molasses 
and  water  ])laced  on  the  table  by  his  ])late,  so  that  he 
might  seem  to  be  polite  to  his  guests  without  drinking 
wine.  'J'his  was  in  Salem,  where  he  lived  in  the  beautiful 
old  "Assembly  House"  still  standing  in  Federal  Street. 
As  there  was  no  very  desiral)le  hotel  in  Salem,  when 
any  distinguished  ])ers()nage  came  to  town  he  was  usu- 
ally entertained  by  Judge  Putnam,  so  that  my  mother's 
family  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  important  pco- 
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])le.  (rraral})a  ust-d  to  wc-m  [\\v  rulllcd  shirts  Miiil  lonir 
silk  stofkino-s  of  that  day,  and  my  i-Taiidiiiotlur  toj'd 
iiic  liow  sliL'  used  lo  hem  the  ninUsand  (hirn  the  stock- 
ings. Her  needlework  was  heaiiliTiil,  atiil  in  order  lo 
see  at  ninht  wlien  llie  old  oil  lamj)s  ^ave  sueh  dim  h^ht, 
she  would  have  a  lighted  candle  on  her  knee. 

There  were  live  danoliters  and  tlwee  sons  in  the  fam- 
ily, all  hroiiL^hl  ii])  in  tlic  old-fashioned  way  to  attend  to 
all  sorts  ol"  household  duties.  The  dauohtcrs  made  their 
own  dresses  and  hats,  and  even  their  evening  satin  slij)- 
l^ers!  The  oldest  son,  Uncle  Sam,  went  ahroad  and 
engaged  in  business  in  iVntwerp,  and  as  he  j)rosi)cred 
he  nsed  to  send  l*aris  dresses  to  his  sisters.  I  ha\e  a 
belt  belonging  to  one  of  these  dresses,  made  of  light  blue 
sdk  belting  much  like  what  is  used  today,  with  a  |)at- 
tern  painted  on  it  in  c/ouachc  or  oil  colors  of  delicate 
pale  pink  rosebuds.  It  must  have  been  a  lovely  gown, 
for  my  mother  tohl  me  it  was  made  of  light  blue  crepe 
and  had  the  same  rosebud  garland  j)ainted  on  the  ski  it 
just  above  the  hem.  Uncle  Samuel  Putnam  married 
i\riss  Mary  Lowell,  sistei-  of  James  Kussell  Lowell,  and 
Ihey  lived  much  al)r()ad.  They  had  several  children, 
but  none  of  them  married.  William  Lowell  Putnam, 
tiie  second  son,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Trail's  lilulf 
in  the  Civil  War. 

It  must  Iiave  been  about  1848  that  I  first  remember 
going  to  stay  witli  Grandpa  and  drandma  Putnam  at 
Danvers,  but  afterwards  the  ^'isit  became  annual.  We 
v/ent  in  the  train  to  Salem,  where  we  took  the  real,  old- 
fashioned  stage-coach  for  Danvers.  It  was  a  very  hot 
day  in  jNIay,  and  I  sat  on  the  middle  seat  of  tlie  coach. 
This  seat  folded  over  to  let  in  the  more  favored  ])assen- 
gers  who  sat  in  the  back  seat,  after  which  it  was  folded 
back  and  a  rather  wide  leather  strap  was  fastened  at 
the  end  with  an  iron  pin,  making  a  back  for  the  oceu- 
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pants,  but  too  hii^li  to  he  of  any  conit'oil  to  tlic  very 
young,  wlio  C(nil(l  liardly  rcacli  it.  Wc  drove  through 
Salem  and  South  iJanvers,  passing  tlic  hirge  house  on 
one  side  oi*  the  road  and  the  ])riek  woolen  mill  on  tlie 
otiier  belonging  to  Kiehard  Crowninshield.  1  thirdv  we 
])assed  the  old  Judge  Collins  house,  as  it  was  then  ealled, 
then  iJanveis  Plains  and  Mv.  Berry's  tavern,  where  we 
onee  passed  a  summer.  Mr.  Berry  was  mueh  interested 
in  niv  mother's  colleeting  old-fashioned  furniture  and 
eroekery.  We  still  have  in  the  family  a  line  old  oak 
arm-ehair,  mueh  carved,  and  some  very  beautiful  old 
Chinese  ])oreelain,  highly  decorated,  that  he  foimd  in 
iXndover,  I  think.  Then  came  a  hawthorne  liedge  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road,  soon  followed  by  a  ])rivet 
liedge  which  made  one  side  of  Grandpa's  garden,  when 
we  turned  into  the  yard  and  stop])ed  at  the  front  door, 
which  was  on  the  end  of  the  house. 

The  garden  was  very  shady,  with  large  trees  growing 
all  over  it,  so  that  flowers  (hd  not  do  well  there.  One 
of  these  trees  was  a  wide-spreading  apple  tree,  grown 
from  a  seed  Grandpa  had  sown  when  a  boy.  There 
were  double  white  dallies,  however,  but  we  children  used 
to  peel  oil'  the  i)aper-like  cups  of  the  buds  and  blow 
them  up  and  snap  them,  so  that  flowers  were  scarce. 
There  were  gooseberries  and  currant  bushes  in  the  gar- 
den, and  Mc  often  picked  them  for  a  sort  of  dumpling 
pudding  the  cook  made  with  the  green  currants;  a  ])leas- 
ing  conti-ast  was  the  frothey,  sweet  sauce  that  was  al- 
ways served  with  it.  We  sometimes  ate  the  gooseber- 
ries, but  there  were  not  many,  lietween  the  liouse  and 
tile  road  to  Tapleyville  there  was  a  fenced-in  yard  full 
of  large  trees  that'almost  touched  the  house,  a  mountain 
ash  and  some  locust  trees  among  them.  From  the  to]) 
story  of  the  house  you  could  look  directly  into  the  birds' 
nests  in  these  trees,  count  the  eggs,  and  watch  for  the 
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3'oiing  birds  to  ])e  luilt'licd,  and   yoii   could   smell  the 
delicious  scent  of  the  locust  hlossonis. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tapleyviile  road  lliere  was 
a  large  ham  that  had   once  been   painted  red,   and   it 
must  have  been  very  large,   for  one  year  forty  cows 
were  kept  there.     Then  came  the  road  to  the  mill,  a 
delightful  place,  with  a  real  dusty  miller,  and  we  were 
sometimes  allowed  to  hold  our  hands  in  the  warm  meal 
as  it  came  out  of  the  hopper.    AVe  used  to  stand  on  the 
bridge  in  front  of  the  mill  and  watch  the  lish  in  the 
pond;  they  were  pickerel,  I  believe,  and  they  used  to 
keep  very  still  in  the  deep  water,  as  if  watching  us  as 
well.     Behind  the  mill  the  stream  rushed  under  a  little 
bridge  where  you  could  fish,  or  try  to  fish,  armed  with 
wiiat  my  sister  called  "angry"  worms,   fastened  onto 
bent  pins.     I  never  caught  a  fish,  but  always  hoped  to 
some  day.     This  brook  also  flowed  through  a  pretty 
cemetery,  where  we  loved  to  go  and  count  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  Grandpa  whose  names  were  on  tlie  t aide- 
like gravestones.     There  were  seven  or  eight,  and  all 
died  under  twenty-one  or  two,  so  that  he  was  the  only 
one  that  survived.     I  am  glad  to  hear  the  cemetery  is 
still  lovely  and  well-kept  after  so  many  years. 

Following  the  Tapleyviile  road  from  the  house,  you 
came  to  a  small  hill  with  trees  set  out  by  (irandpa, 
always  called  the  plantation.  Many  wild  flowers  grew 
there,  which  made  you  forget  the  smell  of  the  pig-sty 
just  at  the  corner  where  you  turned  otf  the  road,  'i'here 
were  checkerberries,  early  violets,  white  and  ])ur])le,  the 
low-growing  cornel  with  its  cream-white  flowers,  anem- 
ones, star-flowers,  small  Solomon's  seal,  partridge  ber- 
ries, and  columbines.  Between  the  ])lanlalion  and  the 
house  was  a  meadow  in  which  sometimes  arethusa  could 
be  found.  On  a  slo])ing  hill  beyond  this  meadow  was 
a  flne  large  oak  tree  with  a  swing  under  it,  so  that  when 
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you  were  swinp^in^  you  seemed  to  be  flying  out  into 
sjiace,  a  most  tlirilliug  ex])erience.  Not  I'ar  from  tliis 
oak,  and  (juite  overgrown  witli  short  grass  and  Indian 
tohaeeo,  we  were  shown  the  foundations  of  the  old 
Putnam  liouse  where  Grandpa  was  horn.  He  tohl  us 
how,  wlien  the  trooy)s  marelied  l)y,  he  marehed  too, 
playing  the  fife,  when  (juite  a  small  l)oy.  He  was  un- 
usiuilly  musieal,  and  always  sang  with  us  while  my 
mother  j)layed  the  old  piano  in  the  ])arlor,  and  she  sang 
with  us,  too.  Grandy)a  was  a  short  man,  hut  carried 
liimself  with  nuieh  dignity  and  had  great  charm  of 
maimer.  W^e  all  loved  him,  but  would  never  have  dared 
to  take  any  liberty  with  him.  When  of  a  suitable  age 
lie  studied  law  under  Judge  Parsons  of  Newburyport, 
with  John  Quiney  Adams  as  a  fellow  student.  Adams, 
according  to  his  journal,  seems  to  have  thought  Putnam 
rather  a  frivolous  character,  because  he  loved  music  and 
liad  a  weakness  for  the  fair  sex.  1  wonder  what  l^utnam 
thouiiht  of  jVdams.  Grandma  l*utnam  was  nujch  be- 
loved  by  all  the  family.  She  was  very  affectionate, 
gentle  and  kind.  She  used  to  embroider  quite  wonder- 
fully, and  always  made  her  own  designs.  1  once  met 
JNlrs.  Candace  Wheeler  many  years  ago,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  she  was  a  third  or  fourth  cousin.  I 
wondered  if  she  inherited  her  talent  at  designing 
from  some  common  Pickering  ancestor  of  hers  and 
Grandnui's. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  house  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  sort  of  vestibule  with  doors  leading  in  dilt'erent  direc- 
tions, but  no  staircase  in  sight.  To  the  left  was  the 
dining-room,  pretty  well  filled  with  the  large  dining- 
table,  set  round  with  old  wooden  chairs  ])ainted  white, 
with  little  l)lue  lines  for  decoration.  They  were  not 
\ery  steady  and  once  in  a  while  one  would  tip  over, 
much  to  the  delight  of  us  children.     There  was  a  (piaint 
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old  clock  on  tlic  iiuuilcl-slicir,  one  j)icturc  on  tlic  wall, 
of  a  cotta/^e,  which  nii^ht  have  been  a  JMorland,  hut 
probably  was  either  a  copy  or  the  work  of  scjnie  ama- 
teur. On  one  side  of  the  dining-room  was  a  sccrclaiy, 
with  books  inside  and  "lass  doors  lined  with  silk,  once 
green,  but  faded  to  an  olive  color.  Then  there  was  a 
small  niaho*4any  ice-chest,  where  (irandma  used  to  kcej) 
cream  and  other  i^oodies.  CTrand])a  ^vas  very  i'ond  of 
small  fTreen  onions,  that  he  used  to  cut  uj)  ver>-  line  w  ilh 
a  sort  of  French  dressing,  and  eat  \vith  his  toast  or 
biscuit  for  what  was  tlien  called  a  relish. 

Next  beyond  the  dining-room  was  the  parlor,  i-ather 
a  dark  room  with  forbidding-looking  ])ort raits  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Prince  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  15arnard,  a  man 
w^lio  looked  like  an  owl.  The  wall  ])a])er  had  a  sort  of 
dull  gray  ground  s])rinkled  over  with  small  landscapes 
done  in  a  few  brighter  colors,  representing  horses  drink- 
ing at  a  trough.  There  was  a  closet  in  tiiis  room  in 
which  Grandma  kej)t  a  tin  of  cake  and  a  decanter  of 
sherr}^  always  ofiercd  to  visitors.  This  cake,  which  was 
much  like  sponge-cake,  was  called  diet-bread,  and  was 
not  always  (juite  fresh.  One  old  lady  ^vho  was  calling, 
when  Grandma  apologized  for  the  cake  not  being  (juite 
fresh,  smiled  sweetly  and,  as  we  thought,  hypocritically, 
and  said  she  preferred  stale  cake.  We  never  forgot 
that  speech  and  always  spoke  of  her  as  "that  hypocrit- 
ical" Mrs.  C.  The  chairs  in  this  ])arlor  were  what  are 
called  Wimlsor  chairs.  They  were  ])ainted  white,  the 
seats  stuffed  and  covered  with  brown  leather,  whith  had 
probably  once  been  green,  as  the  fringe  which  orna- 
mented them  w^is  green.  In  one  of  the  seats  there  was 
a  small  hole,  so  that  if  anycHie  sat  on  it  rather  carelessly 
an  audible  scjueak  could  be  heard.  How  many  times 
I  have  watched,  hojjing  some  large,  fat  person  would 
take  that   particular  chair,  so  that  we  could  hear  the 
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scjiieak  and  at  the  same  lime  enjoy  their  dismay,  (These 
ehairs  are  now  at  Prides  Crossin*^-  and  mneh  ])ri'/,e(l  hy 
my  eousins,  JNliss  Katliarine  and  Miss  Louisa  Lorin^. ) 
'i'he  old  piano  was  one  of  those  vxry  small  scpiai-e  ones, 
with  pretty  tnrned  le^s  and  old  yellow  ivory  keys;  it 
had  a  real  shallow  drawer  on  one  side,  and  a  sham  one 
with  <^ilt  handles  on  the  other.  It  served  well,  how- 
ever, to  foster  Avhatever  was  mnsieai  in  us,  and  we  mueli 
en)(jye(l  sinking,  with  (irandpa's  line  hass  voiee  as  an 
aeeonipanimenl.  It  was  ahout  the  time  Nvhen  negro 
son<4S  were  mneh  in  vogue,  and  we  used  to  sing  "Unele 
Xed,"  'J^uey  Long,"  "Old  Dan  Tueker,"  "CamptoNvn 
Kaces,"  "Carry  me  haek  to  old  Virginie,"  and,  of  eourse, 
"Old  Folks  at  Home."  So  many  of  the  children  and 
gi'andehildren  inherited  from  Orandpa  all  the  nnisie 
tiiat  is  in  them.  Poor  C^randma  was  cpiite  nnmusieal, 
as  was  also  my  father,  hut  my  mother  and  I  ^nele  Charles 
(Dr.  Putnam)  were  unusually  nuisieal.  (irandma  used 
to  tell  how  she  went  to  singing  sehool  when  a  giil,  and 
was  told  she  had  hetter  not  eome  again!  There  was  a 
ijiieer  old  lounge  in  this  parlor,  such  as  is  ealled  a  day- 
hed.  Jt  had  a  eane  seat,  no  haek  or  sides,  hut  a  slanting 
head-hoard.  As  there  were  so  few  garden  flowers  Aunt 
Louisa  (j\Irs.  Augustus  T^eahody)  always  went  for 
long  walks  and  hrought  haek  wWd  flowers,  which  she 
arranged  in  vases  on  the  mantel-pieee.  There  was  a 
small  door,  with  ])anes  of  glass  instead  of  wooden  panels 
at  the  U)\),  which  opened  out-of-doors  to  a  hrick  walk 
which  led  to  the  entrance  yard.  Grand])a  used  to  sit 
out  on  this  walk  and  watch  the  clouds  galheritig  for  u 
thunderstorm,  and  (Grandma  used  to  ])iek  u])  any  hits  of 
paper  or  ruhhish  that  might  have  fallen  there.  She  was 
always  busy. 

To  get  upstairs  you  had  to  go  through  the  parlor  to 
a  small  entry  just  outside,  and  the  rather  narrow  stairs 
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covered  with  a  Venetian  carjiet,  went  straight  up.  Tliis 
and  other  inconveniences  of  the  old  honse  were  no  donhl 
owinn-  to  the  fact  that  (Grandpa  desinried  it  hiinscir,  and 
prohal)ly  did  not  sliine  so  niiicli  as  an  architect  as  lie  (hd 
as  jud^e. 

'I'here  were  four  lar<^e  he<h-()oms  on  tliis  floor  and 
one  small  ofic,  where  Cousin  .\u<'-usta  Teahodv  slept, 
always  known  as  the  "corner  chaniher."  It  had  inside 
shit  curtains  to  the  windows.  Aunt  fjouisa's  room  canie 
next.  It  was  a  heautiTuI  room  and  would  he  the  delight 
of  anyone  interested  in  "antiqnes"  today.  There  was 
a  laroe  four-})ost  hcdstead  with  white  draperies,  a  line 
old  mahogany  hio'h  case  of  drawers,  lovcl\-  old  chairs, 
and  a  white  muslin-dra})ed  dressint?  tahle.  Two  win- 
dows looked  out  on  one  side  to  the  entrance  yard  and 
garden,  and  two  to  the  front  fenced  yard.  Aunt  Louisa 
always  passed  the  summer  with  Grand])a  and  (Jrandma 
at  Danvers.  1  rememher  one  year  that  Thackeray's 
"Vanity  Fair"  was  coming  out  in  numhers  and  used  to 
arrive  there  for  her.  She  was  so  fond  of  the  place  that, 
having-  heen  a  widow  many  years,  she  wislied  to  he 
huried  in  the  lovely  cemetery  at  Danvers.  Next  this 
room,  toward  the  road,  was  the  middle  chamher,  \ised 
for  company,  and  with  the  same  sort  of  furniture,  also 
])ortahle  stej)s  to  climl)  to  the  hit^h  hed.  1  used  to 
wish  1  mii^ht  he  allowed  to  sleep  in  one  of  those  delii^ht- 
ful  feather  beds,  but  was  never  permitted.  Then  came 
Grandma's  room,  with  windows  toAvard  the  ])lantation, 
tlie  same  four-post  hed,  high  case  of  drawers,  etc. 
(rrandma  had  a  closet  in  which  she  kept  medicines,  and 
the  labels  instead  of  being  pasted  on  the  bottle,  were 
really  labels  tied  round  the  bottle  necks,  like  those  in  the 
])ictures  of  "Dr.  Owl  on  the  Death  of  Cock  Itobin." 
Next  this  room  was  the  long  chamber  in  which  so  many 
children  could  be  stowed  away,  as  it  had  a  trundle  bed 
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iiiider  [\w  loiir-postcr.  I  usually  slept  here  imd  was 
wakfucd  uj)  early  in  the  iii()rniii_i»s  l)y  tlic  farmer's  men 
getting  to  work  at  four  A.  M.  The  farm-house  joined 
on  lo  the  main  house,  and  from  this  room  you  eould 
hear  the  noise,  Ihougli  not  what  was  said. 

Often  so  many  ehildren  would  eome  to  stay  tliat  we 
would  he  (juite  erowded  in  this  room,  hut  we  liked  it, 
there  were  sueh  interesting  things  in  it,  A  washstand 
(irandma  used  oeeasionally  to  ])aint  white,  had  a  round 
top  that  turned  uj)  to  form  a  haek,  and  a  strap  of  leatlier 
was  taeked  on  it  to  make  soekets  for  tooth  and  nail 
brushes.  Somewhere  we  found  one  of  tliose  old  ea- 
laslies  that  ladies  used  to  wear  when  their  hair  was 
dressed  high  and  powdered,  and  I  remember  we  offered 
a  ])ri'/e  of  ninepenee  (TiV^e.)  to  one  of  my  younger 
ccjusins  if  siie  would  wear  it  up  to  Danvers  Plains. 
]Mueh  to  our  sur])rise  and  amusement  she  aeeepted  and 
aetually  wore  it. 

Upstairs  T  ean  rememl)er  only  one  nxjm,  the  one 
from  whieh  we  watehed  the  birds'  nests.  In  this  room, 
inider  the  eaves,  there  were  cu])l)oards,  and  in  tliem 
]iiles  and  i)iles  of  old  newspa])ers  whieh  ought  to  liave 
been  preser\'ed,  but  we  were  allo^sed  to  do  what  we 
pleased  w^th  them.  I  remember  reading  some  of  the 
old  advertisements,  among  them  negro  slaves  offered 
for  sale,  showing  how  old  and  pr()l)ahly  valuable  the 
newspapers  were.  One  advertisement,  both  startling 
and  amusing,  was  of  a  young  negress,  highly  reeom- 
niended  exeept  that  she  "l)red  too  easily."  In  the  eup- 
boards  there  were  some  very  queer  old  bones,  probal)ly 
bones  of  eattle,  that  somebody  had  deeorated  by  utiliz- 
ing the  rounding  sha])e  so  as  to  make  a  faee  lit  in;  I 
cannot  imagine  w'hat  the  idea  was. 

The  kitehen  of  the  old  house  was  most  interesting, 
as  the  eooking  was  done  in  a  large  open  lircplaee,  with 
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stone  hcartli  and  brick  oven,  i^^unicc  was  tlic  c-ook,  and 
very  fond  of  diildrcn.  Al'tcr  ilic  farm  was  given  up 
she  used  to  eonie  to  see  us  in  HostoFi,  ajid  always  brought 
a  baked  apjjJe  in  a  <^Iass  tumbler,  or  a  baked  custard 
in  ;i  cup.  Old  Miss  llarrinian  I  dimly  riMuembcr,  who 
had  been  there  before  Kum"ee.  1  think  she  had  a  small 
bedroom  in  the  house  when  too  old  to  work. 

'J'here  -was  a  <4reat  deal  of  eomi)any  eomin^  l,,  [\\c 
house.  People  could  diive  from  Salem  and  Jieverly, 
and  several  of  the  family  had  houses  at  lUverly.  The 
Lorin«^s,  Lowells  and  IJanerofts  often  came.  Once  I 
remember  old  Judge  While  (I).  A.  \Vhite,  I  think  his 
name  was)  and  his  wife  came  from  Salem,  and  we  were 
surprised  to  find  that  though  he  a])peared  to  weai-  a  u  ig 
it  was  really  his  own  bail-.  TTis  daughter  was  Mrs. 
Dwight,  who  afterAvards  lived  in  Hrookline,  the  mother 
of  Wilder  and  Dan  Dwight,  whom  later  I  came  to 
know  very  \\'ell. 

Our  visit  of  two  weeks  at  Danvers  was  repeated  every 
year  until  the  house  was  no  longer  kept  open.  I  saw 
the  old  house  several  years  ago,  when  motoring  through 
Danvers,  the  trees  all  cut  down,  the  gambrel  roof  gone 
and  a  low  ilat  one  in  its  stead,  houses  built  in  the  garden. 
A  sad  sight  from  which  I  soon  rushed  awav. 

IMy  mother  had  a  strong  fancy  I'or  blue  eyes  and  light 
hair,  and  fortunately  all  her  children  had  blue  eyes  and 
some  of  them  light  hair.  She  ne\er  liked  to  Ikinc  us 
girls  have  dolls  with  dark  hair  and  black  exes,  and  once 
said  that  black  eyes  always  looked  to  her  like  a  hueklc- 
l)erry  in  a  ])an  of  milk,  or  a  currant  in  a  bun,  ISfy  hus- 
band's eyes  were  of  the  objectionable  color,  and  those  of 
all  my  children  also,  which  must  have  been  a  great  dis- 
aj)pointment  to  my  mother.  1  remember  once  lu  r 
speaking  of  a  man  she  disliked,  and  whom  she  consid- 
ered sly,  as  a  "black-eyed  snake." 
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Uncle  Sam  had  a  stroni^  sense  of  hinnor.  He  was 
so  niiieli  away  that  we  (hd  not  know  him  as  well  as  l^nele 
Charles.  He  was  very  I'ond  of  music  and  much  admired 
the  charming  light  touch  my  mother  had  when  she 
played  on  the  piano.  He  once  descrihed  Uncle  Charles 
as  "lliis  doctor  fellow,  he  sits  still  and  does  not  speak, 
like  the  'silent  sow  he  sucks  all  the  swill,'  "  not  a  very 
refined  description,  hut  an  apt  one. 

C^)usin  Caroline,  JNIrs.  Dudley  Pickman,  was  very 
kind  to  me  when  I  was  quite  young,  and  I  once  had  a 
delightful  visit  at  her  house  in  IJeverly,  and  also  at  the 
line  old  house  in  Chestnut  Street,  Salem.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Aunt  Sally  Silshee,  and  sister  of  Cousin 
Sarah  Peele  and  of  Edward  Silshee.  1  made  a  visit 
once  to  ^lary  Silshee,  now  ^Mrs.  F.  A.  Whilwell.  She 
was  related  to  us  through  her  mother,  Mrs.  Nat  Silshee, 
who  was  IMiss  Devereux,  and  INIr.  N.  Silshee  was  my 
father's  first  cousin.  The  year  I  came  out,  18(10,  I 
Avent  to  an  assemhly  in  Salem. 

Aunt  Lizzie  I^owell  seemed  to  have  what  would  today 
be  descrihed  as  "pep,"  and  was  once  known  to  have 
thrown  an  inkstand  at  a  too  ])ersistent  admirer;  this 
was  JNIr.  Jolm  Lee  of  Salem. 

Uncle  Charles  Putnam  (Dr.  C.  G.  Putnam)  was  the 
kindest  man  tliat  ever  lived.  He  never  ininded  how 
many  children  crowded  into  the  vehicle  in  which  he 
made  his  medical  visits.  This  was  a  sort  of  wagon, 
given  him  hy  Mr.  Tom  Lee,  that  we  used  to  call  the 
"milk  wagon."  It  was  somewhat  like  a  rockaway.  hut 
much  more  stoutly  built,  being  probably  J^'.nglish.  We 
all  loved  Uncle  Charles,  who  was  a  saint  of  goodness  as 
well  as  a  most  skillful  physician.  When  a  student  at 
Harvard,  and  Crrandpa  Piitnam  not  being  fortunate  in 
his  affairs,  so  that  rigid  economy  was  necessary  and  not 
always  carried  out.  Uncle  Charles  used  to  walk  from 
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Cambridge  to  Salcin  to  save  sta^e  fare  and  so  that  he 
could  pay  i'or  imisic  lessons  for  my  mother  or  l)iiy  new 
music  for  her.  If  he  went  to  a  party,  when  he  came 
back  and  was  questioned  by  Jiis  sisters  as  to  whom  he 
had  danced  with,  it  was  always  "poor"  someone  whom 
nobody  else  asked.  Uncle  Charles'  wife  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  James  Jackson,  so  well  known  and  l)eloved 
in  Boston.  'I'hey  lived  in  Summer  Street,  next  but  one 
to  the  corner  of  Chauncy  Street,  where  now  is  the  C.  V. 
Hovey  store,  afterwards  in  Temple  ])lace  where  Stearns* 
store  now  is. 

Uncle  Charles  had  two  dau«>hters,  INIiss  I^lizabeth  C. 
Putnam,  who  has  served  on  the  State  lioard  of  Chaiity, 
and  ]\liss  Annie  C.  Putnam,  who  has  been  much  inter- 
ested in  art  circles.  lie  had  also  two  sons,  Dr.  Charles 
I*.  Putnam  and  Dr.  James  J.  Putnam,  both  prominent 
pliysicians  in  Boston  and  interested  in  all  charities.  Dr. 
James  being  a  specialist  in  nervous  disorders.  Hoth 
iniierited  nuich  of  their  father's  lovely  disposition,  and 
both  are  much  lamented.  Uncle  John's  children  were 
John  Pickering  l^itnam,  well-known  architect,  and 
Miss  S.  G.  Putnam,  very  successful  as  a  painter  of 
j)ortraits. 

Aunt  Ilannal)  married  Thomas  Poynton  l^ancroft  of 
Salens.  ^Vunt  JMary  Ann  married  Mr.  Charles  (i.  Cor- 
ing, had  no  children  of  her  own,  but  was  a  mother  to 
liis,  by  his  first  wife.  Charles  G.  Poring,  second  of  the 
name,  was  curator  of  the  Boston  INluseum  of  l''ine  i\rts 
for  many  years  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Civil 
War.  His  sister  Jane  was  the  wife  of  the  famous  bot- 
anist, Professor  Asa  Gray,  both  much  loveil.  We  al- 
ways went  to  the  Gray's  house  in  Cam})ridge  for  a 
Christmas  party  every  year.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  Cousin  Jane  and  Dr.  (jray 
and   the   Christmas   parties   were   gay   and  delightful. 
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Aunt  Elizabeth  ])ccainc  the  second  wife  of  IMr.  .Tohii 
Aniory  Lowell.  Of  her  .step-ehildren,  Jud^^e  John 
Ix)well  of  the  District  Court  was  distin^iiisiieil,  and  of 
Aunt  Lizzie's  own  children,  Augustus  married  Kath- 
arine, dau<rhter  of  Ahhot  Lawrence,  minister  to  ]<^ng- 
land.  The  children  of  this  marriage  are,  Percy  Lowell, 
famous  for  his  theories  ahout  the  i)lanet  iSTars;  A.  I^aw- 
rence  I-.owell,  I'resident  of  Harvard  University,  and 
Amy  liowell,  the  ])oet  of  vers  lihrcs.  iVnnt  Louisa  was 
Mrs.  Au^j^ustus  Peahody.  Tier  husband,  the  son  of 
Captain  Jose])li  Peahody  of  Salem,  so  well  known  as  a 
merchant,  died  soon  after  his  marria^^'e.  Their  oldest 
daughter  married  C.  W.  Loring,  and  Judge  W.  C.  and 
Augustus  P.  Loring  are  their  sons.  There  is  no  spook 
in  the  Putnam  family,  nor  anything  like  the  "Luck  of 
Kdenhall,"  so  tlie  only  inheritance  that  seems  persistent 
IS  the  crooked  little  finger,  which  has  ap]jeared  in  several 
generations.  INly  mother  had  it,  and  so  had  my  brother 
and  one  sister.  I  have  it  myself  and  so  has  my  son. 
It  is  said  to  be  accompanied  by  a  strong  love  of  music, 
and  so  far  as  I  know  that  is  true.  I  do  not  know  if 
cases  still  occur. 

Grandmother  Putnam's  father  was  David  Gooll,  of 
whom  we  only  know  that  he  came  from  Paisley  in  Scot- 
land and  was  lost  at  sea.  Her  mother  was  Lois  l^icker- 
ing,  and  when  a  child  she  and  her  mother  went  to  live 
with  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering  in  the  old  l*ickering 
house  still  standing  on  Broad  Street  in  Salem.  She 
told  me  her  mother, wishing  to  punish  her  for  some  child- 
ish fault,  shut  her  in  a  closet,  and  Uncle  Tim  opened 
the  door  so  that  she  could  creep  out  between  his  legs. 
She  spoke  of  him  as  being  very  kind  and  affectionate, 
and  I  fancy  she  did  not  hold  him  in  as  much  awe  as 
Washington's  Secretary  of  State  would  seem  to  ha\e 
inspired.  A\'hen  AV'ashington  came  to  Salem  and  danced 
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iit  a  ball  llicre,  Grandmother  daFircd  in  llie  same  set 
witli  him.  She  said  her  hair  was  (h-essed  lii_nh  hy  a  Iiair- 
dresser,  and  that  I'or  two  nights  she  slept  with  her  head 
on  a  ])ill()w  on  a  table  beside  the  bed,  that  she  mi;^ht 
kee])  her  hair  in  order  for  two  balls,  it  was  so  expensive 
to  employ  the  hair-dresser  and  sneh  a  |)ieee  ol'  work 
to  have  their  hair  dressed.  1  onee  asked  her  what  her 
wedding  dress  was,  and  she  told  irie  she  had  made-  it 
herself.  It  was  ol'  white  mnll  aFid  she  had  embioidered 
it,  or  "sprigged"  it,  as  she  said,  with  small  blaei;  lit)\\crs. 
1  was  snr])rised  that  the  sprigs  were  black,  but  she 
seemed  to  think  it  was  not  nnnsnal.  One  ol'  the  ehil- 
dren  onee  asked  her  why  she  wore  a  wig,  and  she  said 
she  had  worn  one  ever  sinee  she  was  thirty.  Then  we 
said,  "Why?"  "Beeanse  everybody  wore  them,"  she 
said.  We  never  knew  what  color  her  hair  had  been, 
hecanse  in  those  days  all  wigs  were  either  a  bright  brown 
or  black,  awl'nl  eoloi'S  against  an  old  face.  I  believe 
she  really  had  very  blonde  hair,  so  that  "wig  color"  was 
far  from  l)ec()ming.  When  Jndge  and  Madam  l*iitnam 
came  to  Boston  they  lived  in  Allston  Street,  so  near 
to  I'emberton  Scpiare  that  1  went  often  to  see  them 
there.  A  great  deal  of  the  old-fashioned  fnrnitnre  was 
bronght  there  from  the  farm  at  Dan  vers,  so  the  house 
was  very  attractively  furnished. 

]My  aunt,  ]Mrs.  Hancrol't,  who  was  then  a  widow, 
lived  with  them  in  ^Mlston  Street,  with  her  daughter 
and  her  son,  Kobert  Hale.  He  was  rather  delicate  in 
health  and  did  not  object  to  ])laying  with  girls,  so  1 
was  much  with  him,  and  we  had  a  toy  theater  for  which 
I  ])ainted  the  scenes  and  wrote  the  plays.  T  also  dressed 
the  actors,  which  ^vere  little  five-cent,  jointed,  wooden 
dolls  with  wires  fastened  to  their  backs  so  they  could 
be  moved  from  a])ove,  and  I  spoke  their  |)arts  as  well 
when  we  gave  performances.     Our  first  theater  was  a 
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"vvoodeii  S(ia])-1)()\,  but  later  wc  had  one  iikuIl'  hy  the 
carpenter,  whieh  is  still  lioiioral)!}-  iej)()sinLi'  in  my  attie. 
AW'  usually  had  a  rather  small  audienee,  consisting'  of 
Ifenrv  Sullivan,  (ieor<;e  Shattnek,  and  sometimes 
Theodore  Meteali',  now  leather  iMeteaU'  of  the  Catlujlie 
cinireh.  Henry  Sullivan  was  son  of  T.  Kussell  Sulli- 
van, whose  school  was  under  Park  Street  Church,  and 
Geori^'e  Shattnek,  son  of  Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck, 
founder  of  St.  Paul's  School  at  Concord,  N.  II. 

(iran(hiia  was  always  "at  home"  Thursday  evenings, 
occasions  much  enjoyed  by  the  family.  When  l.ouis 
iVgassiz,  the  great  naturalist,  came  to  tlic  United  States 
he  brouglit  letters  to  Uncle  Lowell,  and  he  and  his  chil- 
dren came  to  (irandma's  Thursdays  with  the  Lowells. 
Pauline  Agassiz  became  Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw  and  Ida  is 
]Mrs.  Henry  Iligginson.  At  Nahant  I  used  to  see  the 
Agassiz,  as  INIr.  Agassiz,  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
had  married  Miss  Cary,  daughter  of  Thomas  15.  Cary, 
who  had  a  house  there,  and  where  1  also  met  tlie  C.  C. 
Uelton  family,  and  later  the  Judge  Iluntingtons.  INIany 
l^ostonians  had  summer  houses  at  Nahant,  as  they  have 
today.  jNIr.  Longfellow  had  a  cottage  there,  and  I  well 
remember  his  beautiful  wife,  who  met  with  such  a  tragic 
death.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Nathan  Api)lelon  and 
sister  of  Mr.  Tom  Appletoii.  Wearing  a  light  sum- 
mer dress,  she  was  sealing  a  letter  with  sealing-wax, 
when  the  hot,  melted  wiix  set  fire  to  her  dress. 
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SUNDAY  was  a  drcadl'iil  day  at  our  house.  We 
went  to  Sunday  Scliool  in  the  inoruinn",  to  church 
later,  and  were  exi)eeted  to  read  only  Sunday 
books.  No  secular  music  was  allowed,  hut  in  the  evenings 
we  could  sing  hynms  and  anthems.  It  was  (juite  a  treat 
when  Kossini's  opera  oi'  "^lose  in  Kgitto"  had  heen  given 
as  an  oratorio,  that  we  w^ere  permitted  to  sing  the  vari- 
ous airs  with  English  words.  Rev.  Charles  Lou  ell, 
father  of  James  Kussell  I^owell  and  of  Aunt  Mary 
Putnam,  was  the  minister  at  the  West  Church,  now  a 
branch  of  the  Public  Librar}-.  The  jjulpit  of  tlie  church 
was  draped  above  with  some  crimson  material  and  there 
was  a  small  gallery,  high  up  above  where  the  chc^ir  sang, 
for  negroes.  A  very  handsome  old  clock  was  on  the 
front  of  the  choir  gallery.  I  have  a  (piaint  old  semi- 
circular wooden  bench  with  an  extremely  narrow  seat 
used  in  the  Sunday  School. 

.\fler  Grandpa  Crowninshield  died,  his  stable,  uhicii 
had  been  between  his  house  and  ours  on  Somerset 
Street,  was  pulled  down,  and  all  the  sunny  windows  on 
that  side  of  our  house  had  to  be  closed,  so  that  >\lien 
Mr.  Silas  Pierce  built  a  large  house  covered  with  stucco 
on  the  lot,  my  father  moved  away  and  built  the  house 
in  Pemberton  S(iuare  where  we  lived  many  years. 

JVleanwhile  Cirandpa's  house  had  been  bought  by  the 
"Tremtmt  Club,"  so  called  because  it  was  on  Tremont 
How,  and  when  they  moved  to  Somerset  Street  the  name 
was  changed.  A  ])hot()graph,  taken,  I  think,  from  a 
daguerreotype,  of  the  members  of  the  club  still  exists, 
and  shows  many  old  friends  and  relations.  AVhen  Mr. 
Tom  Perkins'  father  died,  the  family  had  no  good  por- 
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ti-ait  of  liiiii,  but  his  son  told  me  tliey  luul  liis  [)i('tiire 
in  tliis  ])liotoL»'ra])li  enlarged  and  an  oil  painting  made 
tliat  was  very  salisf'aetory.  I  still  possess  a  small  ease 
of  s(inai'e  drawers  made  of  mahogany,  eaeh  drawer  hav- 
ing a  lock  and  key  and  a  niimher,  in  uhieh  members  of 
tile  elnb  kej)t  eigars,  and  a  small  mahogany  stand  with 
a  rim  around  the  scjuare  toj),  both  of  whieh  used  to 
belong  to  the  elub  and  were  j)erhaps  not  thought  smart 
enougli  Tor  the  new  (juarters. 

lily  father  was  l^resident  ol'  the  Somerset  Club  for 
several  years  and  mueh  interested  in  it,  but  resigned 
beeause  one  of  the  younger  members  used  to  become 
intoxicated  every  night.  Father  suggested  that  he 
should  be  asked  to  resign,  })ut  nobody  liked  to  interfere, 
and  at  last  he  lost  all  patience  and  said  if  the  young 
man  was  not  dismissed  he  should  resign  himself,  and 
nothing  being  done,  he  did  so.  Soon  afterwards  both 
my  father  an(l  the  young  man  left  the  elub.  The  dining- 
room  in  the  old  house  was  a  really  beautiful  room,  forty 
feet  long;  the  cornice  was  said  to  be  of  carved  wood. 

We  used  to  wear  very  quaint  rubber  shoes  that  came 
from  South  America.  Rubber  used  to  come  to  this 
country  in  lumps,  which  were  sometimes  used  as  ballast 
in  ships,  and  some  sailor  Imnight  these  shoes,  which  were 
sha])e(l  something  like  the  foot  of  a  stocking  and  had 
a  jjattern  on  the  vamps.  They  were  rather  i)retty  and 
excellent  for  keeping  the  feet  dry  but  were  inclined  to 
melt  in  hot  weather.  1  remember  my  mother  used  them 
for  bath  shoes  almut  1850.  IJefore  we  had  these  rubber 
shoes  my  mother  had  a  i)air  of  clogs  whieh  I  well  remem- 
ber. These  had  very  thick,  wooden  soles,  made  with 
two  ioints,  and  had  a  dee])  tip  and  a  heel-piece  of  thick 
])atent  leather,  whieh  ke])t  the  shoe  in  i)lace,  and  they 
kept  the  feet  quite  dry  ])ut  made  an  awful  clattering 
when  walking  on  a  brick  or  stone  sidewalk.      I  wonder 
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Avhat  became  oi*  Motlier's  elo^rs^  We  used  to  fasten 
tlieni  on  our  feet  aiul  loved  the  noise  they  made.  l*os- 
slnly  these  are  wliat  are  called  "pattens"  in  Dickens' 
tales. 

In  those  days  we  always  had  American  servants, 
though  already  some  country  girls  were  beginning  to 
Avork  in  the  mills.  If  one  of  the  maids  left  to  be  mar- 
ried, or  for  some  other  reason,  a  sister  or  cousin  usually 
turned  up  to  take  her  place.  These  maids  came  from 
Vermont,  New  IIam])shire  and  iMainc,  and  had  often 
strange  names,  probably  given  by  some  novel-reading 
mother.  One  I  recollect  was  called  "Eoduska,"  but  I 
cannot  guess  where  her  name  was  found.  The  cooking 
in  our  house  in  Somerset  Street  was  all  done  by  an 
open  fire,  which  made  the  kitchen  the  most  interesting 
room  in  the  house  and  was  an  education  in  cookery. 
Often  the  bread-cakes  were  baked  in  a  round  iron 
kettle  with  legs  and  a  cover  with  a  stand-uj)  v'uu  on 
which  coals  could  be  heaped.  We  did  not  speak  of 
"biscuit"  in  those  days, — what  took  the  ])lace  were  these 
cakes,  which  were  i)aked  usually  in  earthenware  cu[)s, 
the  dough  mixed  with  a  little  water,  Indian  meal  and 
with  yeast.  Meat  was  roasted  in  a  tin  kitchen  in  front 
of  the  fire,  and  it  was  thought  the  open  lire  caused  the 
delicious  taste. 

I  went  to  school  in  a  building  just  across  the  street. 
Among  the  pupils  was  a  young  girl  named  Taero  Hall, 
whose  mother  was  a  native  of  Tahiti,  her  fatlicr  an 
American  ship's  captain  from  Hoston.  She  had  a  very 
sweet  disposition  and  was  musical,  and  I  often  went  to 
the  house  on  Hancock  Street  where  she  lived  with  her 
aunt.  Her  father  had  brought  from  sea  many  inter- 
esting things,  wreaths  made  of  cocoanut  leaves,  fringed, 
dried  and  plaited,  a  sword  made  of  sharks'  teeth,  and 
pearls,  and  in  the  back  yard  was  a  curious  boat,  a  sort  of 
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(lu^oiil.  The  yonnu  ;^Irl  iiiarried  but  did  not  live  ]on^ 
al'terwiirds.  I  a^ked  lier  doelor  if  slie  would  not  he 
belter  if  slie  went  back  to  Tahiti,  but  he  said  that  con- 
sumption, troiii  wbieb  slie  suffered,  was  tlie  ])revailin^ 
disease  of  the  Society  Islands.  Taero  Tlall  went  with 
Tile  lo  an  exhihition  oi"  M^ater-colors  by  a  Mrs.  Murray, 
an  iMiglish  artist  ^\lio  had  been  much  in  Spairi.  These 
pictures  \vere  mostly  figure  pieces  of  8])anish  peasants, 
and,  strange  to  say,  there  were  many  faces  that  might 
have  been  di-awn  from  Taero,  whose  Tahitian  blood 
showed  plandy  in  feature  and  coloring.  Many  people 
iK)liced  the  resemblance,  which  was  remarkable. 

Boston  Common  was  a  delightful  ])layground  when 
I  was  a  child.  The  grass  was  allowed  to  grow  long  in 
summer  and  we  picked  many  clovers  and  other  flowers 
there.  I  remember  passing  a  whole  morning  there  with 
Clara  l^igelow %  daughter  of  Judge  CJeorge  Tyler  Bige- 
low,  my  father's  friend,  and,  1  think,  classmate  also. 
Clara  was  a  schoolmate  of  mine  and  we  had  the  same 
birthday,  but  I  was  a  year  older.  Her  little  sister 
^larian  was  ])laced  in  our  care,  and  we  had  a  lovely 
morning.  In  those  days  there  were  handsome  dwelling 
houses  on  three  sides  of  the  Common,  and  there  were 
beautiful  elm  trees  on  it.  The  gingko  tree,  celebrated 
as  the  subject  of  a  poem,  wa:^  fiourisln'ng  then,  and  when 
the  autunm  leaves  fell  we  nsed  to  pick  up  the  (pieer  fan- 
siiaped  leaves  of  this  tree.  Children  were  satisfied  with 
simple  pleasures  in  old  times.  To  walk  around  the 
Conmion  was  just  a  mile,  and  we  were  sent  to  do  this 
if  it  was  thought  we  needed  more  exercise.  In  winter 
the  boys  had  grand  times  skating  and  coasting.  The 
favorite  coast  was  from  the  corner  of  Beacon  and  Park 
Street  across  to  Boylston  Street,  and  the  Conmion  at 
that  season  was  hardly  a  safe  ])lace  for  girls.  1  had  a 
small  green  sled  called  the  "Jenny   Lind,"   but  only 
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i.scd  it  wlicii  at  iVlicc  IT()()|)cr'.s.  Ilcr  fatlicr,  Hon. 
Saimiel  Ifoopcr,  lived  in  tlic  lar-^c,  old-l'asliiontd  house 
in  Mt.  \'('iii()i»  Street  now  owned  l)y  the  Sears  laiiiily. 
1  was  a  I'recjuent  visitor  tliere,  as  sJie  used  to  letid  rne 
hooks  ol*  I'airy  stories,  ol*  which  I  was  so  I'oiid.  There 
was,  and  ])erluii)S  still  is,  a  road  n|)  to  the  stahle,  and 
Mt.  Vernon  Street  was  so  quiet  we  eould  eoasl  there  in 
safety.  There  were  plenty  of  hooks  in  our  house,  and 
niy  sister  Aliee  read  a  ^i-eat  many  lliat  seemed  \('ry 
dull  to  me— tlie  "Lives  of  the  Lord  Chaneeilors,"  "His- 
tory of  the  Peninsula  AVar,"  ete. — hut  I  jjrel'erred  the 
fairy  stories  and  hoj)ed  to  enjoy  the  more  solid  sort 
when  I  was  as  old  as  she  was — just  two  years  my  senior. 

In  Derne  Street,  just  below  the  reservoir  in  Haneoek 
Street,  there  used  to  he  a  strange  little  shop  kejjt  hy 
an  old  lady  eailed  "INla'am  Weld,"  who  sold  delicious 
hlaek  molasses  candy,  where  much  of  my  allowance 
found  a  resting  ])laee. 

The  murder  of  Mr.  J*arkman  hy  Dr.  Webster  caused 
a  great  sensation  in  Ijoston  on  account  of  the  promi- 
nence of  holh  families.  I'^or  some  time  it  was  a  great 
mystery,  and  1  remember  small  ])lacards  were  pasted 
on  walls  olfering  a  reward  i'or  iid'ormation  about  it. 
There  was  one  on  the  wall  of  our  Somerset  Street  house. 
The  Irish  had  a  strange  })elief  that  the  murdi'rer  had 
l)een  allowed  to  escape  when  he  was  hanged,  being  cut 
down  before  he  was  (lead.  Rev.  Francis  Parknian, 
brother  of  jMr.  l^arkman  who  was  murdcri-d,  was  a 
fj'iend  of  my  mother's  and  occasionally  called  to  see  her. 
It  was  told  of  him  tliat  he  was  seen  standing  in  front 
of  a  mirror  and  was  heard  to  swear  several  times.  .Some 
one  who  heard  bim,  greatly  shocked,  asked  what  he  was 
doing.  "I  am  endeavoring  to  ])r()nounee  the  name  of 
iiiy  Uedeemer  without  whistling,"  he  answered.  The 
poor  man  bad  lately  had  a  set  of  false  teeth  installed! 
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When  no  more  iVnicrican  servants  could  })o  found,  like 
everyone  else  we  had  Irish,  in  fael,  they  were  the  only 
ones  availahle. 

When  I  was  ahout  eleven  years  old  my  mother,  with 
my  older  sister,  went  to  Washington  for  a  lon^^  visit  and 
i   went  to  stay  at  i\nnt  ri(>weirs  in  Pemhirton  Sfpiarc 
while  they  were  away.     iMy  cousin   Liz/ii-  was  oi    the 
W^asliinn'ton    {)arty,    so    1    had    her    hedroom    at    the 
Lowells.      It  Mas  on  the  north  side  ol'  the  house  and 
\'v()\n   it   there  was  a  wide  view  in   which   six  churches 
could    he   counted.     No   douht   many   more  are   visihie 
now-a-davs,  hut  I  shall  never  forget  the  March  noilh 
winds  which  in  spite  of  douhle  windows  penetrated  that 
room  nor  the  rattlin*^-  of  the  transparencies  on  them. 
These  were  made  of  milky  ^lass,  or  j)erhaps  ])orcelain, 
and  when  the  lii;ht  shone  thn)ugh  them  they  looked  like 
cngi-avin^'s,  or  were  meant  so  to  look,  hut  in  that  cold 
room  the  wind  seemed  to  hlow  hoth  day  and  ni^ht,  and 
]   lay  awake  and  shivering.     The  Lowells,  as  a  family, 
were  all  intellectual,  so  that  I   felt  my  own  iid'eriority 
greatly,  hut  my  visit  was  most  deliglitful  hecaiise  hav- 
ing lived  much  al>road  they  had  a   I'^'ench   maid,   and 
my  young  cousin  had  (piite  a  little  lihrary  of  delightful 
French  story  hooks  with  charming  illustrati(tns.      I  had 
had  a  fair  knowledge  of  French  under  Dr.  A  mould  at 
]\Iiss  Ware's  school  and  also  a  great  wish  to  increase  it, 
and    to    understand    these    hooks,    in    wliich    the    inaid, 
Clemenee  Jae(|uet,  helj)ed  me,  so  that   I   hegan  then  to 
try    to   read    in    French    without   translating,— a   great 
pleasure  which  has  lasted   all   my   life.     My  aunt   re- 
ceived Sunday  evenings  and  I  much  enjoyed  seeing  the 
company — among  them  Mr.  Lemuel  Shaw,  Mr.  T.   IC 
Lothrop,  and  Mr.   F.   E.   Parker.     AVhen  Mr.   Loth- 
rop's  sister  Lizzie  came  with  her  jiaucc.  Dr.  Charles 
Ilomans— it  was  quite  an  excitement,      l^ncle  Lowell 
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had  quite  a  lar.^c  library  on  tlio  lower  iloor.  'riu-  book- 
cases reached  almost  to  the  eeihri,i>-  all  aroiirul  llie  room. 
leavino'  just  room  Tor  hosts  al)o\e,  and  on  a  pier-tahir 
hetAveen  the  wirulows  weie  two  small  mummy  cas*  s  of 
a^  yellowish  marble  said  to  contain  mummies  of  eats. 
The  house  faced  Pemberton  S(|uare,  and  was  (]uile 
large,  with  several  rooms  on  eaeh  iloor  and  much  beau- 
tiful old  furniture  aFid  interesting-  j)orlraits. 

Our  great  amusement  was  playing  ball,  and  the- 
halls  of  that  day  were  so  nuich  better  than  any  made 
since,  being  of  solid  ru])ber  and  bouneing  sph-ndidly. 
They  used  to  be  for  sale  in  apothecary  shops  and  wire 
ranged  in  pasteboard  boxes  in  the  shop  windows.  The 
balls  were  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  ditfcrdit 
colors,  which  had  the  appearance  of  velvet  wall  j)aper. 
]t  soon  wore  off,  however. 

About  18.);3  I  had  a  very  sad  experience.  One  of 
my  schoolmates  ut  Miss  Ilanghton's  school  had  luen  a 
very  dear  friend.  She  was  a  most  charming  girl, 
1^'aniiy  Dumaresq,  and  we  had  been  inseparable.  Iler 
family  passed  the  summer  at  Swan  Island,  off  the  eoasl 
of  Maine,  and  I  had  been  invited  to  make  them  a  visit, 
lait  was  not  allowed  to  accept.  It  seems  that  a  cousin 
of  Fanny's  who  was  ])assing  the  day  at  the  Island 
wished  to  go  in  bathing.  JNIrs.  l)umares(}  urged  l''ann\' 
to  go  with  her  but  Captain  Dumaresq  had  told  I''anny 
never  to  bathe  at  low  tide  as  there  were  deep  holes. 
ITer  mother  thought  she  did  not  wish  to  go  ainl  was 
making  excuses,  so  urged  her  and  finally  the  two  girls 
went.  Fanny  could  swim;  her  cousin  eould  not,  and 
she  soon  ^vent  beyond  her  depth  and  screamed  for  lulp. 
I'ami}-  tried  to  belj)  her  but  was  soon  ])ulk'd  muhr. 
The  mother,  hearing  the  cries,  dropped  the  baby  uho 
had  been  in  her  laj)  and  rushed  to  help.  No  other  helj) 
vas  near  and  all  three  were  drowned.     After  they  were 
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recovered  from  the  water  Fanny  opened  her  eyes,  l)iil 
was  soon  beyond  help.  Ca[)tain  Dnrnaresf)  had  heen 
on  a  sliootinir  exeursion  and  was  so  much  overcome  by 
tills  horror  that  he  became  very  de])ressed  and  was 
finally  lost  from  the  steamer  between  Fall  Kiver  and 
New  York.  Had  he  beeen  at  home  when  the  eatas- 
tro])he  ha])pened,  he  would  have  been  able  to  revive  her. 

lioston  was  then  so  small  that  we  knew  most  of  the 
])e()ple  in  society,  and  before  1  eame  out  1  had  many  a 
pleasant  day  skating  at  Jamaica  Fond  or  wherever  the 
ice  was  t^ood — and  in  that  way  met  many  pleasant 
])eo])le.  Mr.  W.  C.  Otis,  always  so  ^ay  and  lively,  once 
introduced  me  to  Fanny  Carter,  afterwards  so  well 
known  as  Mrs.  Pierre  Forillard  Ronalds.  What  a 
pretty  creature  she  was,  and  a  charmin<4'  sinf^er  as  well! 
She  lived  in  a  little  one-sided  street  between  Mt.  Vernon 
and  Bowdoin  Streets  which  has  now  disappeared  and  is 
covered  })y  the  extension  to  the  State  Ilouse.  Tier 
career  abi-oad  is  well  known.  Roston  was  too  dull  for 
her. 

The  doses  of  medicine  we  had  to  take  in  those  days 
were  dreadfid,  both  in  taste  and  size.  A  whole  great 
spoonful  of  rhul)arb  and  magnesia  mixed  into  a  ])aste 
which  stuck  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  so  that  it  seemed 
as  if  you  would  never  get  rid  of  the  taste,  tumblers  full 
of  F])som  salts,  bitter  aFid  disgusting.  I  remember 
once  being  given  six  rhubarb  pills  enveloped  in  jelly  or 
l)aked  a]jple  wbicli  of  course  disapi)eared  at  the  first  bite 
leaving  tlie  horrible  taste  still  in  your  mouth  and  the 
pills  still  remaining  to  be  swallowed.  \Vhat  would 
children  of  today  think  of  such  doses  when  all  they 
have  to  take  are  tasteless  little  tablets  which  seem  to  be 
equally  ellicacious!  1  believe,  however,  the  horror  of 
castor  oil  is  still  in  vogue  and  that  was  the  worst  of  all. 
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My  brotluT  and  sister  botli  loved  to  ^ro  to  auctions, 
niul  so  did  1.  It  was  an  inheritance,  I  think,  \'nnu 
Grandpa  Crowninshield.  We  especially  liked  those  sah  s 
where  old-fashioned  furniture  and  Oriental  rii.i^s  \\  (  ic 
olfered.  At  l^eonard's,  in  Bronifield  Street,  it  was 
our  special  pleasure  to  attend.  If  my  brother  made  a 
successful  bid,  J\Ir.  Leonard  would  say,  "Sold  to  Mr. 
Shields."  If  Mrs.  Hradlee  bought,  he  would  say, 
''Sold  to  Mrs.  li,"  but  if  all  three  of  us  were  pres(  nt 
and  all  bidding-,  he  must  have  been  j)uzzled,  and  \\\wn 
I  had  made  the  winning-  bid,  he  looked  at  me  and  said, 

"Sold    to    Mrs. Sliiclds!"       Mrs.    Charles    Amory 

who  was  a  fre(juent  attendant,  was  called  Mrs.  (iray. 
Then  there  was  also  Mrs.  Jludersdorf.  who  always 
brought  her  little  black  and  tan  dog,  and  wlio  was  often 
on  hand.  She  once  wrote  to  ask  me  the  character  of  a 
maid  who  liad  lived  with  me,  and  her  handwriting  \vas 
most  exquisite  and  regular.  She  was  the  mother  of 
]{ichard  JMansfield,  so  attractive  as  an  actor.  W^hat 
a  pleasure  to  see  him  as  "lieau  Hrummel,"  and  his  de- 
lightful imitations  of  a  'cello,  and,  in  fact,  of  a  whole 
opera  when  he  played  "Prinz  Karl."  It  was  said  he  owed 
his  start  on  the  stage  to  IMr.  Eben  Jordan  of  Jordan  \: 
Marsh,  as  did  also  liilliar)  Norton,  for  whose  musical 
education  he  paid  or  hel[)ed  to  })uy.  J  have  heard  that 
she  never  forgot  to  be  grateful  and  always  sent  Mr. 
Jordan  opera  tickets  when  she  came  to  Boston.  1  was 
told  that  at  one  time  both  Lillian  Norton  and  Hicliaid 
Mansfield  served  in  Jordan  &  Marsh's  store. 

Mrs.  Adair  came  to  Kiverside  last  year  and  call< d 
on  me.  I  happened  to  be  out  at  the  time,  so  went  to 
see  her  at  the  Inn  and  much  enjoyed  my  visit.  She 
was  then  82  and  almost  blind,  but  still  most  attractive. 
She  went  from  Kiverside  to  a  very  large  ranch  she 
owned   in  Texas,   near  Amarillo,   and   from  there  ex- 
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pcctcd  to  (TO  to  London.     She  died  about  a  year  later. 

'I'he  first  elej)luint  that  eanie  to  tliis  country  was 
brought  on  llie  shi])  "Anieriea/'  belon<»in»;"  to  (irand- 
iatlier  Crowinsliield.  Tlie  Siamese  twins,  Chan^  and 
Knu',  eanie  in  a  ship  bel(»n<j;"ini»'  to  my  husband's  lather 
Ca()tain  Daniel  C  Hacon,  and  they  ])assed  tlieir  Hrst 
niLi,ht  in  the  woodslied  of  his  house  in  Atkinson  Street, 
l^)ston.  Ca))tain  IJaeon  lived  al'terwai-ds  in  the  house 
in  Tremont  Street,  eorner  of  'iVnipIe  Place,  where  my 
husband  was  born,  and  it  is  cui'ious  that  al'tei'  the 
death  of  .Tosiah  Jiradlee,  who  bout^lit  it  from  Caj)tain 
Bacon,  my  sister  Alice,  who  had  marj-ied  the  ^^randson 
of  .Tosiah  Bradlee,  came  to  li\'e  lliere,  and  her  son, 
I'^rederick   Josiah    IJradlee.   was   born   there   alsi). 

When  1  was  a  child  there  used  to  l)e  men  pushini^ 
liand-carts  about  the  streets,  lookini^  for  jobs.  Cabs 
were  (pn"te  different  from  any  you  see  now,  having  rail- 
ings around  the  top  to  carry  baL>fj^a,L»-e.  When  we 
travelled  on  the  Eastern  Kailway  we  had  to  cross  the 
ferry  to  l^'ast  l^oston  and  take  the  train  there.  'IMiere 
used  to  be  a  sign  on  the  ferry  building,  "No  Smoking 
Tior  boys,"  to  which  my  father  never  failed  to  call  my 
brotlier's  attention,  much  to  the  hitter's  annoyance. 
\Vhen  T  was  ten  years  old  I  was  sent  to  Swampscott 
with  the  maids  to  j)repai-e  the  house  for  the  family. 
Crirls  were  made  useful  in  old  times,  but  J  liked  tiu-  im- 
])ortanee  it  gave  me.  We  ])assed  several  summers  at 
Swampscott,  much  enjoying  the  bathing  and  the  deli- 
cious fresh  fish  on  which  we  feasted.  AV^e  used  to  go 
fishing  from  the  Nipper  Rocks,  but  I  had  no  luck  and 
much  ])referred  going  to  the  beach  at  low  tide  to  watch 
the  sea  anemones,  star  fish  and  crabs  in  the  little  ])Ools 
among  the  rocks. 

In  Boston  there  was  only  one  Chinaman  to  be  seen 
about  the  streets,  of  wlu)m  1  have  read  in  the  "Notes 
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and  Queries"  in  the  Transcript.  He  w:is  a  tall,  si. 'ruler 
mail  with  a  lew  loni*  hairs  like  a  Fiioustaehe  at  eaeh  eor- 
ner  of  liis  mouth,  and  worked  in  a  tea  shoj)  in  Wash- 
ington Street,  !)etween  Summer  and  l-'ranklin  Streets. 
There  was  also  one  Jew,  a  thin  old  man  with  a  elose 
white  heard  who  wore  lari>e,  silver-howed  speetaeles. 
His  name  was  Aaron,  and  he  was  said  to  he  a  \ctv^ 
w^orthy  eharaeter.  1  think  he  worked  for  some  small 
provision  market. 

T  often  went  to  the  l^oston  Athenaeum,  as  my  rather 
was  one  of  the  direetors  and  we  had  season  tickets.  We 
were  thrilled  with  the  Inir  ])aintin^r  hy  Allston  of  IJel- 
sliazzar's  Feast.  1  wonder  where  it  is  now.  What 
enormous  noses  the  soothsayers  in  the  front  had  and 
horrihle  great  eyes!  From  our  house  in  Somerset 
Street  we  often  saw  processions  go'u\f^  by  in  lieacon 
Street  and  I  remember  once  seeinf^  Prinee  Xajxileon 
pass  in  an  open  barouche  w^'th  his  wife  Frineess 
Clothilde.  Quantities  of  ladies  wore  chan«real)le  silk 
dresses  with  Paisley  or  Camel's-hair  shawls  or  scarfs.  It 
was  amusing  to  watch  them  and  count  the  different 
combinations  ol  colors  that  made  the  silks  changeable. 
In  walking  out  with  Aunt  I^ouisa  we  sometimes  met 
JNIr.  ^V.  IT.  I'rescott,  author  of  "The  Conquest  of 
JVIexico,"  who  had  been  an  old  beau  of  hers  when  she 
was  a  gill,  in  fact,  I  believe  they  would  have  been 
engaged,  but  that  neither  had  the  where-with-all  to  go 
to  housekeeping.  We  were  always  told  how  one  of 
Mr.  Prescott's  eyes  had  been  put  out  by  a  crumb  of 
bread,  thrown  in  some  college  frolic,  I  believe.  He 
had  delightful,  cordial  manners  and  was  very  hand- 
some. His  son  William  married  my  cousin,  Augusta 
I'eabody,  Aunt  Louisa's  youngest  daughter. 

About  18.)i)  I  made  a  very  ])leasant  visit  to  cousin 
Augusta  Prescott  at  Pepperell,  at  an  old  house  which 
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lind  l)el(>ni»e(l  to  her  husband's  father,  Mr,  Prescott,  the 
liistorian.  as  he  was  always  called.  Mr,  Aiiniistus  T*er- 
kiris  and  Mr.  .Aniory  Preseott  were  also  staying  there 
and  I  felt  very  «ri-aiid  to  have  two  siieh  ^rowii-uj)  beaux 
with  whom  to  walk  or  to  low  on  the  little  river  Shaw- 
sheen.  Mrs.  I  lowland  Shaw  and  her  boy  Frank,  and 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Tinimins,  hiter  jNIrs.  Martin  Brimmer, 
Were  tliere  also.  I  came  out  that  winter  and  these  kind 
ladies  came  to  my  "come  out"  j)arty,  in  fact,  they  were 
all  very  nice  to  me. 

\Vhen  Consin  An<;iista  was  quite  a  younjr  <rirl,  she, 
with  the  help  of  several  Peabody  cousins,  gave  the 
opera  of  "I.neia,"  and  1  was  allowed  to  go  to  one  of 
tlie  rehearsals  which  took  ])lace  in  the  l)asement  of  tlieir 
liouse  in  Pemberton  Scpiare.  C(nisin  Lizzie  Loring 
I  think,  ])layed  tlie  aeconi])animents  on  the  piano,  and 
i  well  remember  Mrs.  William  C\  iMidieott  dressed  as 
a  man  for  an  important  part,  also  Miss  Mary 
Peabody,  afterwards  Mrs.  Knyvett  Sears,  in  similar 
costume.  Mr.  W.  C.  KncHcott  was  my  father's  cousin, 
and  cousin  also  to  his  wife,  who  was  Isllen  l*eal)ody. 
JMr.  iMidieott  was  wSecretary  of  AV'ar  under  l*resident 
Cleveland  and  their  daughter  Mary  became  the  wife 
of  Hon.  Josej)!!  Chamberlain  and  lived  many  years  in 
IJirmingham,  Kngland.  I^ater  slie  mari'ied  Canon 
C'arnegie  of  Westminister. 

Aunt  Ijonisa's  oldest  daughter  IJzzie  was  the  first 
born  Putnam  grandchild  and  was  a  great  favorite  of 
mine.  She  was  the  wife  of  '"Cousin"  William  Loring 
and  1  often  stayed  at  their  beautiful  j)lace  at  Ikverly, 
now  called  Prides  Crossing,  where  their  daughters  are 
]i\ing  today. 

1  used  often  to  stay  at  Beverly  when  u  girl  at  my 
Aunt  Bancroft's  place,  a  very  charming  houst-  now  in 
tlie  heart  of  Beverly  town,  alxnit  three  hundred  years 
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old,  in  which  many  of  tlic  ancient  features  still  remain. 
It  helojij^ed  to  ]\Ir.  Haneroft,  who  inlieriled  it  fioin 
the  Hale  family  which  still  ^nvcs  its  name  to  Hale 
Street  in  Beverlj'.  Grandmother  Putnam  ])assed  sum- 
mers there,  and  I  heeame  very  fond  of  the  nld  house 
which  is  still  standing.  W'lieii  lIo])e  HaMcroft,  my 
cousin  l^ohert's  daughter  was  married,  in  I  !)!(►, 
the  rece])ti()n  was  held  at  this  house,  and  fortmiatt  Iv 
occurred  when  I  was  still  in  Hoston  so  tliat  I  miicli 
enjoyed  ^oin^"  to  it  and  meetin<^-  many  of  tin- 
family  whom  I  did  not  often  see  on  account  of 
heing  so  much  in  California.  .Amom;  them  were 
JNlr.  and  IVlrs.  I.<awrence  Jiowell,  and  Judice  W .  C 
Ijoring  whom  I  used  to  see  as  a  child  when  I  made 
visits  to  his  mother,  my  dear  cousin  Lizzie,  who  ^vas 
Aunt  Ijouisa's  daughter.  His  father,  whom  we  alwa\s 
called  Cousin  William,  was  the  ste])son  of  my  aunt 
INIary  Ann,  my  mother's  sister,  who  died  long  ago. 
AVhen  I  stayed  at  theij-  house  at  Prides  Crossing  I  \\as 
never  allowed  to  pick  wild  ilowcrs  along  the  heautiful 
avenue  through  the  woods,  hut  when  I  see  it  now  I 
rejoice  that  it  wab  forhidden,  for  ferns  and  many  sorts 
of  wild  plants  still  grow  there  in  great  ])rofusion,  owing 
to  this  prohihition.  On  one  of  my  visits  to  the  T.orings, 
while  hathing  in  the  sea,  a  very  ])relty  ring  father  had 
brought  me  from  New^  York  sli|)ped  off  my  finger  into 
the  water,  and  a  long  search  failed  to  iind  it.  It  liad 
a  light  hlue  enamel  heart  with  a  hand  of  tiny  diamonds 
across  it,  and  was  almost  the  oidy  ring  I  owned,  so  1 
felt  heart-broken  at  the  loss.  Cousin  liizzie  was  most 
sympathetic  and  gave  me  a  lovely  old-fashioned  ring  of 
her  own,  which  hardly  consoled  me. 

When  Father  was  in  the  liCgislature  lie  had  become 
accjuainted  with  the  father  of  the  Hunt  hoys  from  lirat- 
tlel)oro',  and   when   Mr.  Hunt  died  he  left  my  father 
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guardian  of  these  hoys  Tor  a  ccrtaiFi  jjcriod.  Mrs. 
Hunt,  ,lane  and  Williaiii  cariio  occasionall}'  to  our 
house.  Sueii  an  interesiing'  family  they  were!  Mrs. 
Hunt  fairly  s])arkled,  she  was  so  l)rii>ht.  My  sister 
had  a  small  poreelain  vase  made  and  deeorated  hy  Jane 
llunt  with  her  name,  "Aliee,"  on  the  tie  of  a  how  knot 
whieh  held  <^^arlands  t)f  flowers,  now  alas,  hroken.  I 
met  Richard  Ilnnt  in  >[ew])ort  ]on<>'  afterwards,  a  most 
hrilliant  and  witty  man  and  clever  architect.  'I'he 
Hunts  told  such  funny  stories — one  1  rememher  of 
hein^"  sent  hy  their  father  to  collect  a  deht  Ioul?  due. 
The  dehtor  tried  to  induce  the  first  hoy  to  leave,  hut  he 
would  not  hudge  until  another  hrothcr  came  to  take 
his  phiee.  This  <>'ame  went  on  several  times  until  at 
last  in  despair  the  dehtor  j)ai(l  to  oet  rid  of  them. 

My  father  helon<4ed  to  the  Massacliusetts  Humane 
Society  for  many  years  and  after  his  death  my  ])rother 
joined  it.  Many  Hoston  gentlemen  were  interested 
in  it.  The  society  was  founded  in  178()  and  has  given 
medals  for  acts  of  humanity,  especially  for  saving  life 
fiom  drowning,  and  has  estahlished  life  saving  stations 
on  tlie  coast  where  there  were  many  wrecks.  'IMie 
memhers  nsed  to  meet  at  the  different  houses  for  dinner 
and  a  husiness  meeting  yjreceded  the  meal.  If  there 
was  a  lady  of  the  house  she  ])resided  at  one  end  of  the 
tahle  and  sometimes  the  daughters  of  the  house 
were  ])ermitted  to  appear  also.  I  think  I  never 
^vent  to  a  dinner  })ut  once,  when  I  sat  hetween  Kev.  Dr. 
Jjothrop  and  Mr.  William  Ainory.  This  was  the  year 
I  came  out.  Cajitain  IJennett  Forhes  was  a  prominent 
memher  of  the  society,  and,  in  fact,  all  these  gentlemen 
were  friends  and  many  of  them  relatives.  There  is  an 
excellent  ])h()togra])h  of  the  society  taken  in  1854  in 
which  is  l^>ancis  IJacon  (my  hushand's  uncle),  Dr.  J. 
Mason  AV^arren    (Aunt  Annie's  liushand),  my  father, 
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y.  1^.  Crowiiiiisliiehl,  and  Dr.  Lotluoj)  and  lion.  Sam- 
uel ll()()])cr,  all  three  great-^randl'allu'rs  of  Sam  and 
Francis  T.otlirop. 

\VIicn  llie  steamer  of  tlie  Savannah  hne  'Cils  of 
Cohnnhns"  was  wrecked  off  Guy  Head,  .Martha's  Vine- 
yard, the  Indians  living  tliere  did  yood  ser\  iee  in  saving' 
lives,  and  many  thus  lost  theii"  lisliin^'  hoats.  The 
society  ap])ointed  my  l)rother  to  /^o  to  the  X'^ineyard 
and  distrihnle  money  to  tliese  Indians,  and  my  luishand 
went  with  him.  After  the  distrihution,  my  l)r()ther 
said  he  hoped  the  men  were  all  satisfied,  hnt  if  there  was 
anyone  who  thoujLilit  he  had  not  received  enough,  he 
wished  he  would  stand  up,  upon  which  every  Indian 
rose!  These  Indians  are  not  fuU-hlooded  ones,  hut 
have  mixed  with  negroes  and  Portuguese.  The  society 
had  not  only  sent  money  to  them,  hut  had  in  some  cases 
given  new  hoats  to  rei)lace  those  lost.  \Vlien  my 
(laughter  Alice  was  four  years  old  she  went  one  cold 
winter  afternoon  to  the  Puhlic  Garden  and  someliow 
fell  into  one  of  those  round  pools.  The  nurse  who  was 
with  her  had  the  bahy  (Louis)  in  her  arms  and  could 
not  leave  him,  hut  screamed  for  liclj).  Quite  an  ehlerly 
man  jumped  into  the  water  and  j)ulle<l  ^\lice  out.  He 
was  an  invalid,  and  risked  pneumonia,  so  was  rewarded 
hy  the  Humane  Society  with  either  a  medal  or  a  sum  of 
money. 

There  was  always  music  going  in  our  liouse  atid  we 
all  had  lessons,  my  sister  and  1  on  the  piano,  and  my 
hrother  on  the  'cello.  His  first  teacher  was  W'ulf  h'rics, 
who  afterwards  taught  my  chil(h-en,  and  wiio  was  always 
a  friend  of  the  family.  After  my  hrother  graduated,  he 
went  ahroad  for  two  years  and  had  lessons  from  Lind- 
ner, I  think,  and  always  kept  up  his  music  all  his  life. 

My  father  huilt  his  house  on  tlie  last  vacant  lot  in 
Pemberton  Square.  Our  next  neighbor  was  Mr.  Joseph 
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Coolid^e,  suc'li  a  very  handsoinc  man,  with  fint-  coiirlly 
Dianners.  His  wife  was  Miss  liaiidolpli  ol  N'lr^inia, 
niece  of  President  .lelferson.  Mr.  Coolid^^e  used  to 
invite  yonno-  niusieians  to  his  house  wliere  tliey  phiyed 
niueh  elassieal  ehainber  niiisie,  and  my  mother  and  my 
sister  and  1  were  often  asked  to  hsten  to  it.  W'ldf  and 
August  Fries,  Thomas  Uyan  and  other  members  of 
the  iMendelssolm  Quintette  Chd)  came,  and  among 
otiiers,  Mr.  H.  J.  l^ang,  and  in  tliat  way  we  had  great 
enjoyment  and  got  (juite  a  musical  e(hieation,  for  wliieli 
I  have  many  times  wished  I  could  thank  iMr.  C'oolidge 
sulliciently.  lie  had  a  very  tine  old  Stainer  viola 
\vhich  after  his  death  iSlr.  Jefferson  Coolidge  gave  to 
my  brother,  15.  ^V.  C,  who  had  an  Amati  violin  and  a 
Josejjh  (ruarnerius  'cello  and  often  had  musical  even- 
ings at  his  home. 

Besides  our  musical  days  at  Mr.  Coolidge's,  we  went 
ollen  to  Mrs.  Thomas  15.  Curtis'  {nee  (Treenough),  as 
she  much  enjoyed  playing  piano  with  Wulf  Fries  play- 
ing 'cello.  ^Miss  Mary  liigelow,  daughter  of  Dr.  Jacob 
liigelow,  also  asked  us  occasionally,  and  we  were  very 
glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  such  attractive  invitations. 

AVhen  (]uite  a  child  I  used  to  go  with  JNJ  other  to  the 
concerts  of  the  Quintette  Club,  and  J  often  went  alone 
to  the  rehearsals  which  were  given  at  a  small  hall  in 
Phillips  Place,  leading  from  Tremont  J{ow  o])])osite 
the  King's  Cha})el  burying  ground,  now  absoi-bed  in 
Houghton  and  Dutton's.  T  can  dimly  remember  that 
people  used  to  look  at  me  with  surjirise  as  J  was  so 
young  to  be  going  to  classical  concerts  all  alone.  We 
also  went  to  concerts  of  the  old  JMusical  I'uiid  Society, 
which  were  given  in  the  old  ^Felodeon,  whei'e  the  Adams 
House  now  is.  In  those  days  the  'cellos  and  the  double 
basses  used  to  ])lay  in  cou])les,  each  couple  sharing  one 
music  stand.     Mr.  Tom  Comer  led  the  orchestra  and 
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once  1  reiiK'nibcr  1r-  came  to  tlie  Tronl  of  llie  sta^c  and 
asked  if  Dr.  So  and  So  was  in  the  house,  and  if  lit-  was, 
he  was  sorry  to  say  his  house  was  on  lire!  After  Mr. 
Comer,  the  orchestra  was  led  hy  Mr.  (Jeor^^e  .J .  W'ehh. 

I^ater  we  had  concerts  hy  Jnhen's  Orchestra  from 
London,  witli  s()h)s  hy  Bottesini  on  llie  doiihle  hass,  and 
others,  l)nt  with  rather  h'.idit  musie.  The  Cierniania 
Orchestra  was  a  ^rcat  improvement,  willi  Carl  !h  r^- 
niaim  as  leader;  Schiilt/e  was  first  violin.  Ma/iy  silly 
^irls  fancied  they  were  in  love  with  him.  hul  lie-  was 
always  di<^nified  and  modest  and  did  not  reciprocate. 
There  were  afternoon  rehearsals  which  hecame  much 
the  fashion,  and  the  tickets  cost  so  little  we  were  nevei- 
stinted,  and  conld  go  as  often  as  we  liked.  Later  tin; 
Harvard  Musical  Orchestra  mider  iMr.  Zerrahn  still 
farther  improved  the  i^rograms  and  we  hecame  fannliar 
with  symi)honies  of  l^eethoven,  Mo/art,  Haydn,  .Men- 
delssohn, Schuhert  and  Schumann. 

The  l?oston  Symphony  Orchestra  ovcr[)owere(l  the 
Harvard  Musical  and  I  went  to  the  first  concert  led  hy 
(reorg-  Ilenschel,  hut  never  felt  (juite  the  same;  interest 
I  had  in  the  old  strunr<r]ino-  days. 

I  wish  I  had  not  destroyed  a  collection  of  pronrams 
I  had  kept  ever  since  I  was  ahout  ten  }ears  old,  they 
would  l)e  so  interestin«^-  today.  I'rograms  of  oj^eras 
with  Sontag  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  with  ilv\s\  and 
INIario  at  the  l^)ston  Theatre,  lluhinstein  at  the  old 
JMusic  Hall,  Adelina  Latti  at  ten  years  of  age  singing 
"Ah  non  giunge"  from  Sonamhula,  'i'om  Thumh  at 
the  Boston  IShiseum,  and  many  others  hotli  musical 
and  theatrical.  We  used  to  save  up  our  money  and 
huy  adnnssion  tickets  to  the  Museum  which  cost  twent\- 
five  cents,  and  wait  there  for  what  seemed  hours,  until 
the  doors  were  (}pen  Saturday  afternoons,  when,  headed 
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by  a  tall  cousin,  we  riislicd  up  to  the  gallery  hoping  to 
<iLt  front  seats. 

There  were  often  fairy  ])lays  in  which  Adelaide 
I'hillips  took  part,  dances  in  ])etween  two  farces  or 
before  a  lon«;-  ])lay  in  which  ISliss  Arvilla  and  Miss 
Gazinski  were  tlie  stars,  and  occasionally  there  was  a 
song.  Warren's  benefit  was  always  delightful  when 
there  were  four  or  five  farces  given.  Later  L  much 
enjoyed  the  Museum  Stock  Company,  of  which  Annie 
Clark,  Charles  Barron  and  JNIrs.  Vincent  were  mem- 
bers. Ail  the  old  wax-works  that  used  to  frighten  me 
so  when  a  child  have  disappeared — the  murder  of  ISliss 
ISlcCrea  by  the  Indians  was  a  horror,  and  so  were  the 
scenes  describing  the  wickedness  of  drink. 

We  became  familiar  with  many  actors  and  actresses 
and  it  was  quite  an  excitement  to  meet  AVilliam  Warren 
in  Tremont  Kow  (m  my  way  to  school  in  what  is  now 
the  Shuman  building  at  the  corner  of  Summer  Street. 
There  were  three  very  stout  men  often  to  be  seen  in 
Tremont  Kow%  Dr.  Greenwood,  ^Ir.  Tilden  and  Cap- 
tain JMurdock  (of  the  "Ocean  Monarch")  who  sent  us 
Havana  oranges.  1  can't  think  of  Tremont  Row  with- 
out remembering  Mrs.  jSIayer's  confectionery  and  Mr. 
Papanti's  dancing  school.  The  latter  came  from  Italy 
meaning  to  i)lay  tlie  cornet  and  give  concerts,  but  sonic- 
how  started  the  dancing  school  which  was  so  successful 
for  many  long  years.  He  had  most  courteous  manners 
and  w^as  very  gracefid.  VV^e  used  to  dance  certain  steps, 
and  the  gavotte,  quadrille,  the  redowa,  i)olka  redowa, 
and  schottische,  ending  u])  usually  with  the  "marching" 
cotillicm.  Later  we  had  the  galop,  and  by  the  time  my 
children  were  of  an  age  to  go  to  dancing  school,  there 
was  the  Portland  Fancy,  and  then  the  German.  Hy 
this  time  Mr.  Pai)anti  was  an  old  man,  and  his  son 
assisted  him,  and  linally  young  Papanti,  as  we  always 
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called  him,  took  charge  ol'  the  school.  The  hall  was 
often  used  for  pi-ivale  balls  as  well  as  for  the  asseinhlies, 
and  we  all  felt  sorry  when  it  was  no  longer  in  service. 
The  lloor  was  [)erfect  for  dancing,  and  it  was  said  to 
have  had  s])rings  nndc!"  it — I  wonder  if  that  wi-n- 
possible^ 

We  lived  in  Peniberton  Square  until  I  was  niann-d 
in  1H(J0,  and  hy  that  time  souic  of  the  houses  had  begun 
to  be  made  into  ollices,  so  that  soon  our  house  was  givefi 
lip,  and  Father  bought  No.  213  Beacon  Street.  l*cm- 
berton  S([uare  was  a  most  interesting  place  and  many 
of  our  friends  lived  there.  ^\t  the  northern  corner 
where  the  S(iuare  goes  down  to  Tremont  Street,  lived 
jMrs.  Arnold  Welles,  one  of  the  family  who  gave  its 
name  to  Wellesley,  afterwards  the  second  wife  of  Mr. 
Kobert  C.  Winthrop,  and  the  Winthrops  lived  there 
after  this  marriage.  The  next  house,  which  had  t\s<) 
front  doors,  was  Mr.  George  B.  iMuerson's,  and  the 
second  door  led  to  his  famous  school,  which  was  in  the 
upper  story.  No.  3  was  my  atnit,  JMrs.  ^Vugustus  l\a- 
body's;  No.  4,  Uncle  John  Putnam's;  No.  5,  first 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Wiggin,  afterwards  i)y  the  Sheltons 
with  a  large  family,  ten  children;  Mrs.  Gorham  lirooks 
with  her  two  sons  lived  at  No.  0;  the  John  A.  Lowells 
at  No.  7,  a  fine  large  house  with  garden  at  one  side, 
which  still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  S(]uare;  Mr.  Kben- 
ezer  Francis  lived  at  No.  8;  the  Nathaniel  Bowditch 
family,  at  No.  9;  ]\Ir.  R.  M.  INIason  at  No.  10;  F.  H. 
Crowninshield  at  No.  11,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Co(jlidge  at 
No.  12.  ]\Ir.  Amos  I^awrence,  Uncle  Sam  Putnam,  Mr. 
J.  S.  INIorgan  (father  of  J.  P.  Morgan),  Dr.  Ilayward, 
and  Mr.  B.  B.  Gould  lived  in  that  row,  also  at  one  time 
l^r.  Shattuck,  and  at  the  end  was  Mr.  Bourne,  who 
married  Mrs.  Thorndike.  She  had  several  lively 
daughters,  iNlrs.  Bice,  Mrs.  Bichard  Parker,  and  two 
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older  sisters,  one  of  wliom  was  Countess  Sartigiies,  and 
the  oilier  Countess  IJanuelos.  On  the  upper  side  of 
the  Square  lived  the  Wilhani  (rrays,  a  very  lar«re  family 
whose  mother  was  sister  to  Mr.  Charles  (i.  Loring,  who 
married  Aunt  Mary  Ann  Putnam.  The  ohlest  son 
of  the  Gray  family  was  su])posed  to  domineer  over  my 
brother  B.  W.  C,  and  Father  never  lost  an  oj)])ortunity 
of  teasin^^-  poor  Ben  about  it.  "1  suppose  Bill  Gray 
will  not  let  you  do  it,"  he  used  to  say,  or  "J^ill  Gray 
boasts  tliat  his  elothes  are  better  than  yours,"  ete.,  or 
perhaps,  "Bill  Gray  thinks  he  knows  more  than  1  do." 

Startin<^'  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  leading 
to  Tremont  Bow  was  the  Missionary  House,  Mrs. 
Sigourney's,  a  family  of  Croeketts,  and  just  at  the  turn 
]VIr.  Ben  Adams,  sometimes  nieknamed  "Abou  Ben 
Adhem,"  whose  daughters  were  Mrs.  George  Oxnard, 
Mrs.  S.  IT.  Russell,  and  Miss  Fanny  Adams,  who  be- 
came the  first  wife  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  a  very 
fascinating  woman  who  had  been  a  great  belle.  Going 
up  the  hill  was  the  house  of  the  Goddard  family,  Henry 
Allen's,  and  the  William  Sohier's,  afterwards  the  James 
liodge's.  We  knew  almost  everyone  in  the  S(}uare, 
and  it  was  a  pleasant  place  for  children  to  play.  The 
Court  House  seems  to  crowd  and  over-power  it  greatly. 
I  watched  those  three  elm  trees  in  the  little  ])ark  come 
into  leaf  spring  after  spring,  and  hated  to  have  them 
cut  down  when  the  Court  House  was  built. 

One  year  when  I  was  alxjut  fourteen,  my  brother  was 
at  Harvard  when  smallpox  broke  out  there,  and  he 
liad  to  come  home.  Everyone  in  the  house  was  vac- 
cinated, })ut  my  mother  and  I  had  varioloid,  without 
the  eruption,  fortunately.  We  felt  we  had  had  a  good 
sliare  of  the  disease,  which  caused  a  dreadful  head  and 
back  ache.  I  had  leeclies  on  my  head,  I  remember, 
"which  was  a  remedy  often  prescribed  in  those  days  for 
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various  ills.  An  old  Miss  Holt  used  lo  l)riii<r  tlitin  in 
a  round  wooden  box  that  was  filled  witli  moist  clay; 
the  leeches  were  then  put  into  a  small  wide-mouthed 
bottle  and  applied.  I  was  always  ai'raid  they  would 
crawl  down  my  back  inside  of  my  dress,  but  they  never 
did.  The  woman  who  brou^dit  the  leeches  was  a  sniall 
Irish  woman,  not  young,  but  she  had  wonderluj  light 
golden  hair.  I  am  sure  some  of  my  contempoiaries 
will  remember  her. 

Grandfather  Crowninshield  always  passed  the  sum- 
mers at  Nahant  where  he  had  a  house  directly  on  the 
sea.  From  our  house  at  Swampscott  we  used  to  drive 
to  Xahant  occasionally  and  later  went  there  every  sum- 
mer. The  place  looked  very  different  then  fiom  what 
it  does  now.  The  only  trees  were  a  sort  of  poplar 
called  Balm  of  Gilead,  that  had  many  suckers  coming 
up  around  the  main  trunk  and  a  shower  of  fhifl'y-look- 
ing  flowers  that  made  a  very  untidy  yard.  AVe  used 
to  go  to  the  hotel  frecpiently,  in  the  day  time  to  bowl, 
and  in  the  evenings  for  dances.  I  use<l  often  to  see 
Miss  IMartha  Chadwick,  al'terwards  JNIrs.  Braggi(jtti, 
at  whose  house  there  was  always  music.  \Vc  went 
occasionally  to  sail  in  Gardiner  Hammond's  yacht 
"Volante,"  and  in  the  "Una"  which  belonged  to  a  com- 
pany of  Bostonians,  in  fact,  it  was  in  those  days  that 
Nahant  got  its  name  of  "Cold  Boast  Boston,"  given 
it  by  Mr.  Tom  Appleton.  Cabot  Lodge  at  Xahant 
was  rather  a  naughty  small  boy,  but  a  leader  among 
his  j)laymates,  as  he  is  a  power  and  leader  among  his 
associates  to-day. 

My  mother  joined  with  other  ladies  a  musical  club, 
which  met  in  the  different  houses  where  delighlful 
classical  chamber  music  was  ])layed  by  ])rofcssionals. 
I  remember  Mrs.  Julia  AVard  Howe  being  one  of  the 
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ladies  of  this   club,   wliich   was   later   followed   by   the 
Beethoven  Club,  and  was  in  vogue  several  years. 

About  1850  or  57  we  had  some  private  theatricals  at 
No.  11  reniberton  Square.  My  brother  (IJ.  W.  C.) 
was  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1858  and  many  of  the  class 
belonginir  in  Boston  were  friends  of  his  and  were  often 
at  our  house.  1  particularly  remember  Nick  Ander- 
son of  Cincinnati,  Louis  Cabot,  Henry  Adams,  liooney 
Lee,  a  son  of  General  Robert  ^1.  Lee,  Daniel  Payne 
and  ITollis  Ilunnewell.  We  gave  "Poor  I^illicoddy" 
and  "Popping  the  Question."  Payne  acted  in  the  first, 
and  it  will  perhaps  surprise  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
"Education  of  Henry  Adams"  to  know  that  he  took 
the  i)art  of  Captain  O'Seuttle  in  "Pillicoddy."  As  we 
knew  Adams  so  well  in  those  days,  our  surprise  at  the 
"Education"  was  perhajis  even  greater.  Ln  the  other 
play,  General  C.  G.  Loring  took  the  principal  part  and 
the  rest  were  taken  by  diiferent  members  of  the  family. 
I  still  have  the  program  of  the  entertainment,  which 
must  have  been  a  rather  primitive  affair,  though  very 
imjiortant  to  us. 

As  so  many  of  the  Class  of  '58  were  our  friends,  we 
often  went  to  Cambridge  when  annual  parts  were  given 
out.  I  think  this  was  done  in  May,  and  on  one  occasion 
I  remember  sitting  in  a  pew  in  the  church  where  parts 
were  given,  in  the  midst  of  the  Adams  family,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  V.  Adams,  with  John  and  Charles  just 
in  front  of  us. 

The  choice  of  "Crimson"  for  the  Harvard  color  came 
about  in  this  way:  When  it  was  decided  that  colortnl 
liandkerchiefs  should  ])e  worn  on  their  lieads  by  the 
Harvard  crew  of  1858,  my  brollier  took  my  sister  Alice 
(Mrs.  Eradlee)  to  Hovey's,  where  they  found  some 
bright  crimson  ones  which  st-emed  very  suitable,  and 
brought   them  home.      1    rememl)er  seeing  them — they 
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were  of  rather  luavy,  real  C'liiria  silk,  and  had  l)<)rdcrs 
of  heavier  silk  threads  of  tlie  same  color.  Later,  when 
new  ones  were  reqnired,  soniehody  hou<4lit  magenta- 
colored  handkerchiefs,  whence  the  name  of  "Maoenta" 
as  the  college  color  came,  hut  this  was  corrected  hy  my 
hroLhcr  in  an  article  he  wrote  ahout  the  crew  in  the 
Harvard  hook,  and  I  can  testify  th;it  the  original  color 
was  hy  no  means  magenta,  hut  a  true  "Crimson." 

Of  course  we  went  to  Class  Day,  1858,  and  danced 
on  the  green  Avhich  was  none  too  easy,  but  considered 
very  imi)ortant.  We  were  staying  at  the  house  of 
Cousin  Jane  and  Professor  Asa  (iray  at  the  liotanic 
Garden.  7^^xercises  at  the  tree  were  then  in  vogue,  and 
Mr.  TTunnewell  sent  flowers  for  the  garlands  from  his 
beautiful  place  at  Wellesley.  JMy  sister  and  I  made 
them  up  into  small  bouquets  and  these  into  long  gar- 
lands, which  were  fastened  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
so  high  u])  that  the  seniors  had  to  climb  up  on  each 
other's  shoulders  to  reach  them.  It  was  (juite  an  excit- 
ing sight  to  see  the  men  struggling  to  secure  some  of 
the  flowers.  In  Cambridge  we  once  stayed  with  Mrs. 
Jared  S[)arks,  who  was  a  cousin  of  my  father's,  and  had 
been  a  beauty  when  young.  Mr.  S]>arks,  a  very  digni- 
fied gentleman,  had  been  president  of  Harvard.  lie 
wrote  many  biographies  and  his  "JJfe  of  W'ashington" 
I  was  told  was  not  considered  reliable,  as  he  was  t(jo 
polite  and  kind  to  say  anything  rude  of  his  subject! 
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IV.     Travels  in  EuRorE. 

I  WAS  married  at  Kin^^'s  Chapel,  October  8th,  18(50. 
We  used  to  go  to  the  old  West  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge Street  when  Kev.  Francis  Lowell  was  min- 
ister, and  always  were  willing  to  listen  to  his  sermons, 
but  when  the  llev.  Cyrus  Bartol,  his  assistant,  preached, 
we  could  not  understand  him,  and  were  allowed  to  read 
books  during  the  sermon.  So  when  I  was  discussing  who 
should  be  the  officiating  clergyman  at  my  wedding,  we 
decided  on  asking  the  Hev.  jMr.  INIountford  to  perform 
the  ceremony.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  marriage 
would  not  be  legal,  as  he  liad  no  parish  at  the  time,  so 
that  after  all  ^Ir.  Bartol  pronounced  the  important 
words  and  Mr.  Mountford  did  the  rest.  I  believe  my 
marriage  was  one  of  the  first  to  have  a  long  notice  in  the 
newsj)apers.  This  a])peared  in  the  DaiUf  Atlas  and 
Bl'C,  now  long  out  of  date,  and  the  bridal  couple  was 
described  as  the  "felicitous  unit,"  a  name  which  stuck 
to  us  for  some  years  afterwards.  At  this  time  "Bell 
and  Everett"  were  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  against  Lincoln  as  President  and  there  were 
torchlight  processions  in  their  interest  which  1  remem- 
ber seeing  from  the  house  on  Pemberton  Square. 

Kev.  Mr.  Mountford,  a  Unitarian  clergyman  and 
ii  sj)iritualist,  was  a  most  patient  and  devoted  husband, 
but  his  wife  must  have  been  very  trying  and  made  a 
sort  of  slave  of  him,  waking  him  up  in  the  night  wh'm 
she  could  not  sleep,  and  making  him  read  to  her  for 
hours.  She  was  very  extravagant  and  could  never 
understand  why  she  was  not  very  rich.  JNIy  father  used 
to  take  care  of  her  property,  but  found  it  impossible  to 
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j)t'rsu:ule  her  to  live  within  her  iiieoine.  Slie  became 
angry  and  threatened  to  take  it  to  aiu)ther  trnstee.  As 
il  was  a  hd)or  ol'  love,  T'ather  did  not  oppose  this,  and 
a  new  trustee  heini^'  found,  he  made  aw;i\-  witli  a  hirge 
])art  ol'  her  fortune.  Then  my  brother,  ii.  W  .  C'jowniti- 
shield,  and  Cieors^e  INliHlin  managed  to  serajje  together 
what  was  left  into  an  annuity  and  they  persuaded 
j.Vunty  to  live  more  sim])ly  and  to  arrange  a  friendly 
family  auction  to  which  we  all  went,  and  bought  some 
of  the  ])ictures,  silver,  jewelry  and  laces  of  which  she 
had  large  (juantities,  making  cjuilc  a  handsonie  sum  for 
lier.  1  used  to  go  to  see  her  at  a  boarding  house  wlii^-li 
was  afterwards  torn  down  to  make  room  foi-  the 
IJellevue  Hotel,  oj)posite  the  iVthenaeum.  She  seemed 
fairly  contented  and  always  j)leased  to  see  me.  vShe 
])assed  her  sunmiers  at  Nahant  and  died  there. 

We  sailed  on  our  wedding  trip  for  J.iverpool,  on  a 
very  small  side-wheeled  steamboat  called  the  "Canada," 
Capt.  James  Anderson,  who  afterwards  laid  the  lirst 
Atlantic  cable  as  master  of  the  "Cireat  Eastern."  I  was 
terribly  seasick  and  also  much  frightened  at  the  enor- 
mous waves.  AVc  met  with  heavy  weatiier,  but  after  a 
voyage  of  fourteen  days  huuled  safely  in  Liverpool. 
After  going  to  Chester,  Kdinboro  and  ^^)^k,  we  went  to 
Ijondon,  where  we  stopj^ed  at  Maurigy's  Hotel  in  llc- 
gent  Street,  and,  after  the  usual  sight-seeing,  went  over 
to  Paris  to  a  charming  little  suite  of  rooms  iFi  tlie  Hotel 
du  llhiri  on  the  corner  of  l*lace  Vendome  and  Hue  Cas- 
tiglione.  There  were  several  ac(juaintances  in  the  hotel, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Apj)leton  and  Miss  iNIartlia  Chad- 
wick,  and  others  in  different  parts  oi'  the  city,  II.  H. 
Kichardson,  Theodore  Chase,  and  my  future  brolher-in- 
law,  Joe  l^radlee.  Dr.  Mifflin,  (icorge  Sohier,  and  above 
all,  Mr.  l\)m  Appleton,  whom  1  saw  often.  W'e  had 
many    a    pleasant    dinner    at    the    Cafe    Voisin,    Cafe 
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Ani»"lai.s  and  otlier  rcstunrants,  aiul  eveiiiii«^s  at  llie 
theatre  and  ()j)era.  My  eousin,  Mary  W^arreii,  (Mrs. 
Sam  Ilaininojul )  su^'^ested  1  should  take  |)aiMtiii_<4'  les- 
sons, which  I  (hd  und  very  imieli  enjoyed,  and  every- 
one encouraged  nie.  Dr.  Millhn  often  went  al)out  with 
us,  and  at  one  restaurant  we  had  a  funny  experience. 
We  liad  ordered  poiilcl  cuhv  trajjCH,  hut  l)y  some  mistake 
the  waiter  hrought  us  a  poiilct  tru/fi',  ([uite  a  (hfferent 
dish,  which  had  evidently  heeri  on  hand  several  days 
or  perhaps  weeks,  and  Dr.  Milliin  said  it  was  spoiled. 
lie  complained  to  tlie  waiter,  who  at  hist  said  we 
could  ])ay  what  we  chose.  Dr.  Miflhn's  Frencli  was 
not  very  fhient,  so  he  said,  "very  well,  then,"  "ricn  du 
tout,"  with  the  usual  English  pronunciation  of  "ricn" 
(reang).  Dr.  INIifflin  took  me  to  call  at  the  U.  S. 
Legation  in  Paris  where  he  introduced  me  to 
JMadame  l*atterson  Honaparte,  then  a  very  old  lady 
with  few  traces  of  her  former  heauty.  I  well  i-ecollect 
what  I  wore  on  this  occasion,  rather  a  contrast  to  the 
present  fashions.  I  was  then  eighteen  years  old  and 
w^as  arrayed  in  a  l)lack  silk  dress  with  applUiucs  of  hlack 
velvet,  a  long,  heavy,  hlack  camers-hair  slunvl  with  very 
wide  horder,  and  a  honnet  of  quilted  hlue  silk  with  hlack 
lace  trinnning,  a  hooj)  skirt,  of  course,  called  a  "floating 
belle,"  but  having  an  elastic  which  held  it  in  ])lace  and 
])revented  floating,  and  my  skirts  touched  the  ground. 
The  "pantalettes"  which  ai)])ear  in  the  modern  repro- 
ductions of  that  })eriod  were  never  worn  hy  grown 
])eo])le.  Children  of  eight  or  ten  3'ears  of  age  wore 
them  several  years  ])i-evi()us,  hut  grown  j)(()|)le,  never; 
indeed,  in  IHOO,  the  feet  scai-cel\'  siiowed,  though  we  all 
wore  very  neat  French  kid  hoots  with  patent  leather 
tips  and  low  heels,  lacing  uj)  on  the  side. 

In  Paris  I  met  a  Swedish  lady,  wife  of  a  FrcFichman, 
Du   IJerthier,    who   had   some    |)osition   at   court    under 
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Na])olcon  III.  She  liad  met  mj^  brother  in  Switzer- 
land the  year  bei'ore  and  wished  to  see  nie,  as  slie  said 
our  family  was  undoubtedly  Swedisli  and  that  there 
were  people  of  the  name  still  living-  in  Sweden.  When 
we  met  she  said  it  was  suliieient  to  look  at  me  to  see  that 
I  was  a  Swede.  She  invited  me  to  come  to  her  evening 
receptions,  and  I  wished  to  go,  until  Mr.  Theodore 
Chase  told  me  such  occasions  wei-e  awful,  all  the  men 
staying  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  all  the  women  on 
the  other. 

I  wished  very  much  to  go  to  Court,  but  my  husband 
refused  entirely.  We  dined  out  occasionally,  however. 
JSlr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Brooks  were  very  kind  in  inviting 
us  and  it  was  at  their  apartment  we  met  Captain  James 
Palmer  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  U.  S.  Shij)  "Iro- 
quois," who  was  always  very  nice  to  me.  ^Jr.  Tom 
Appleton  and  his  cousin,  ^Ir.  Charles  II.  Appleton, 
often  went  with  me  to  Bourgeois'  porcelain  shop  in  the 
Hue  St.  Ilonore,  where  we  wei'c  having  made  a  lai-ge 
dinner  set  and  some  odd  pieces,  and  they  gave  me  mucli 
good  advice  on  the  subject. 

Madame  l)u  J5erthier  had  invited  us  to  go  to  a  Vcnic 
de  Charlie,  where  she  had  a  table.  This  was  held  at  the 
verj'^  interesting  Hotel  Lambert — called  also  the  Hotel 
Czartoris^ky — in  Kue  St.  lA)uis  en  I'lle,  not  far  from 
Notre  Dame.  We  saw  many  interesting  personages 
there;  the  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  S])ain  was  one  I 
lemember.  We  left  Paris  in  January,  goifig  t«)  Mar- 
seilles by  train  and  on  to  Genoa  by  the  Corniclte  load 
in  a  diligence.  A  diligence  is  a  sort  of  magnified  stage 
coach,  the  interior  exactly  like  it,  but  in  front  there  was 
a  coupe  containing  three  seats,  and  directly  over  this 
the  banquette,  of  about  the  same  capacity,  one  seat 
of  which  was  for  the  driver.  Behind  the  interior  was 
another   compartment   with    several    scats.      It   had    a 
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name,  too,  whicli  I  forget.  All  these  seats  were  most 
urjcomfortable,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  sleep 
when  the  vehicle  travelled  at  ni^jht  as  it  usuallv  did. 
Stops,  were  few,  and  unlcbS  you  carried  your  own  food, 
you  went  without.  Mt  stopped  at  Nice  a  few  davs. 
.Vt  Genoa  we  took  passage  on  one  of  the  ]Slessa^eries 
Imperiales  steamers  for  Civita  A'ccchia.  and  then  went 
l*y  train  to  Home. 

Air.  Appleton  had  very  kindly  written  to  liis  friends, 
the  Storys,  in  Rome,  that  I  was  going  there,  and  in- 
structed me  of  the  custom  abroad  of  the  visitor  making 
the  tirst  call,  so  we  went  to  the  Earberini  palace  where 
the  Storys  had  a  large  apartment  on  the  top  floor,  and  I 
Nvas  mrst  kindly  received.  Air.  Story  met  us  one  day  in 
his  studio  where  we  saw  the  models  of  his  statues  which 
v.ere  so  much  admired  in  those  da\s.  He  and  Mrs. 
Stc»ry  were  charming  hoists.  I  had  been  at  school  in 
Boston  with  tlieir  daughter.  Edith  Story,  but  think  she 
had  married  before  this  time.  I  remember  walking  out 
with  her  once  at  recess  in  Boston  and  we  met  her  father 
walking  with  a  tall  man  wearing  spectacles.  They 
stopped  to  speak  to  us — and  tlie  tall  man  was  Thack- 
eray, then  giving  his  fanuuis  lectures  on  the  "Four 
Georges."  in  Boston.  I  su])pose  I  was  about  twelve 
years  old.  but  had  read  Pendennis  and  was  awed  to  see 
the  author  of  that  wonderful  book.  In  tlie  lower  part 
of  the  Barberini  palace  is  the  well-known  portrait  of 
Beatrice  Cenci  which  we  did  not  fail  to  see.  and  I  still 
have  a  photograph  of  it  taken  directly  from  the  picture, 
an  unusual  arrangement  in  1800  when  sueh  pictures 
were  usually  made  from  engravings. 

In  Florence  we  received  invitations  from  the  bankers 
to  a  grand  ball  at  the  Ulhzi  palace.  I  wished  much  to 
go.  but  mv  husband  wouUl  not  listen  to  such  a  proposi- 
tion.    I    had   my    wedding   dress   in   my   trunk   Mhich 
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■would  liavc  been  suitable  to  wear  ami  a  deserii)tion  of 
it  niay  be  interestiii<^.  It  was  of  white  satin,  tlie  mate- 
rial bou<rht  at  MeCreery's  in  New  York  and  was  made 
by  Virfolet.  It  was,  of  eourse,  worn  over  a  hoop  skirt, 
and  the  waist,  eut  low  and  witli  wide  sleeves  to  the 
elbow  and  witli  a  sash,  was  trimmed  with  passementerie 
and  mechlin  laee.  The  pe()])le  at  Virfolet's  thought  me 
too  young  to  marry,  as  no  cloubt  I  was,  but  were  s(jnu- 
what  reassured  when  they  were  shown  my  " futnr"  wait- 
ing for  me  outside,  while  1  was  trying  on.  We  had 
a  very  pleasant  time  in  Home,  where  we  stayed  at  the 
Hotel  de  Londres  on  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Many 
Bostonians  and  relations  were  staying  in  the  hotel  ns 
well  as  many  Knglish,  but  I  wish  we  had  also  met  some 
Italians  or  Freneh  to  give  loeal  eolor.  Home  was 
oeeupied  at  that  time  by  Freneh  troops  who  were 
evident  everywhere. 

We  went  then  to  Naples  via  Civita  Veeehia  in  a 
Messageries  Imperiales  boat,  and  after  interesting  trips 
to  Sorrento,  Portiei,  Paestum  and  half  way  up  Vesu- 
vius, to  the  hermitnge,  where  I  waited  while  my  husband 
completed  the  trip,  we  went  one  Sunday  for  serviee  on 
board  the  "Irocjuois,"  invited  by  Captain  Palmer,  then 
baek  to  Rome  by  Vetturino,  and  })assed  thrdugh  the 
country  where  the  famous  battles  of  (raribaldi  had  been 
fought.  We  passed  one  night  in  a  veiy  primitive  inn 
in  which  were  many  Italian  soldiers,  near  to  (laeta,  and 
were  relieved  to  get  baek  safe  to  Rome.  On  the  way 
to  Paestum,  just  a  few  days  before  we  were  there,  an 
American  ])arty  had  been  attacked  by  bandits  and 
robbed.    There  were  ''Fra  Diavolos"  everywliere. 

Iloh'  Week  we  were  in  Rome,  then  went  by  sea  to 
Genoa,  and  then  to  Milan,  where  we  much  enjoyed 
seeing  INIr.  and  Mrs.  George  Timmins  of  Roston,  who 
were  most  hospitable  and  kind.     Mrs.  Timmins  being 
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Italian,  could  speak  no  En<;lish,  but  she  and  I  were 
about  equal  on  Frencli,  and  much  enjoyed  i)layin<;-  four 
hand  music  on  the  piano.  She  sin-prised  us  by  turning 
to  my  husband  at  the  dinner  table  and  saying  with  a 
strong  Italian  accent,  "Would  you  laike  some  cheesed" 
the  only  English  phrase  she  knew.  From  ^Milan  we 
went  to  Venice,  very  gloomy  under  Austrian  rule,  then 
back  to  Verona,  Genoa  and  to  Turin,  Jiasle  and  back 
to  Paris,  this  time  to  the  Hotel  des  Deux  Mondes,  tlicn 
on  one  of  the  little  side  streets  out  by  the  Opera. 

15y  this  time  the  news  of  Fort  Sumter  had  reached 
Paris,  and  all  Americans  were  drawn  towards  home. 
We  sailed  from  I.iver])ool  on  the  "Arabia,"  much 
larger  and  more  comfortable  than  the  "Canada." 
William  Bacon  was  also  a  i)assenger,  and  among  others 
Mr.  Fothrop  Motley  came  and  s})oke  to  me  as  a  friend 
of  Father's.     I  was  quite  seasick. 

And  now  in  Boston  nothing  was  heard  but  war.  My 
brother  (B.  \V.  C.)  enlisted  in  the  1st  ^Massachusetts 
Cavalry,  in  which  he  served  all  through  the  war.  Peace- 
able P'emberton  Square  l)e(-.mie  a  training  ground  for 
recruits,  many  of  our  friends  enlisted,  and  many  ])aid 
for  substitutes.  We  passed  the  summer  at  Ann  John- 
son's boarding-house  at  Xahant,  where  my  family  also 
were  staying.  Mr.  and  M^s.  Henry  Sturgis  were  there, 
too,  and  were  very  pleasant  companions.  Several  stren- 
uous years  followed. 
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OVli  next  suininer  was  spent  at  Xcwjjort  in  u  eot- 
ta<i,e  belongiiiL'"  to  the  C'haiks  Kulins  and  later 
in  a  cottage  on  Kay  Street.  Mrs.  Knlin  was 
Lonisa  Adams,  dani^liter  of  Charles  I'^raneis  Adams  and 
sister  of  John,  Charles  and  Henry  ^Vdams,  and  was  so 
brilliant  and  attractive  tliat  she  was  (joite  a  contrast  to 
lier  hrotliers,  Charles  and  Henry,  and  seemed  to  |)M^.-,^bs 
all  the  amenities  whieh  they  laekcd.  1  saw  her  olteii 
at  Newport.  IMy  next-door  neighbors  there  were  the 
family  of  "Commodore"  J^^dgar  wliose  hL-autiful  wife 
Avas  so  kind  to  me  that  I  kept  np  my  friendship  with  hir 
for  many  years,  when  we  met  after  a  long  interval  in 
California.  Mrs.  l^dgar  was  the  sister  of  Mr.  1*\  W. 
Khinelander,  and  was  also  sister-in-law  of  Mrs.  New- 
bold  Edgar,  afterwards  Mrs.  Jionaparte. 

xVfterwards  we  bonglit  the  Ashurst  cottage  on 
Eelleviie  Avenne  and  W^ebster  Street,  but  were  only 
there  one  season,  when  we  bought  a  vacant  lot  «)n 
Bellevue  Avenue  where  we  built  a  liouse,  of  whieh  John 
Sturgis  was  the  architect.  This  lionse  was  afterwards 
torn  down  and  the  Villa  Rosa  belonging  to  INIr.  K. 
Rollins  ISIorse  built  on  the  lot,  whicli  he  had  enlarged 
by  buying  adjacent  lots.  My  sister  i)aid  us  visits  and 
had  many  young  peoj)le  calling  on  her.  Opposite  us 
li\'ed  the'Whitwells,  and  the  Henry  Sigourneys,  who 
were  afterwards  lost  at  sea  on  tlie  steamship  "\'ille  du 
Havre."  Our  house  costing  much  more  than  the 
estimated  price,  we  sold  it  and  went  to  live  at  what  is 
now  the  Country  Club  in  Rrookline,  M'hich  my  husband's 
fatlier  had  bought  from  tlie  Stock  Farm  company  of 
which  he  was  a  member.     It  was  so  very  inaccessible— 
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no  railroad  to  liosloii  williiii  two  miles — thai  it  was 
iiiijjossihK,'  to  ;4ct  any  servants  to  live  there,  so  at  last 
A\  e  disposed  ol'  it  to  the  Conntry  C'iid)  and  went  to  live 
ni  lioston.  When  living'  at  Hrookline  we  had  no  very 
near  nei<^iihors,  hut  saw  niueli  of  tiie  Howditehes,  who 
lived  at  the  head  of  Walnut  Street,  jMiss  JNlary  IJow- 
diteh  was  always  most  kind  as  well  as  most  amusing'. 
She  afterwards  married  William  C.  Holders  of  Salem, 
^vho  was  my  second  cousin,  hut  tlied  within  a  year  or 
two  at  Madeira.  Mrs.  James  Codmaii  of  lirookline 
^vas  an  old  sclioolmate  of  mine  and  a  nei^hhor  at  IJrook- 
]ine  with  whom  1  am  still  intimate  and  fond  to  this  <lay. 
We  were  mere  children  when  we  first  went  to  school 
togetlier,  seven  or  eif^ht  years  old  prohahly.  Such  a 
lon<^'  friendshij)  is  a  <>reat  hlessing  and  a  great  comfcjrt 
which  1  much  a])prcciate. 

When  living  in  Brookline  I  ])assed  most  of  my  time 
fre({uenting  intelligence  ollices  in  search  of  servants, 
and  had  many  strange  experiences.  One  night  my 
hushand,  having  gone  to  visit  a  friend  in  West  Hox- 
hury,  as  he  told  me,  returned  L'lte,  after  twelve  \  think 
it  was,  and  waked  me  to  ask  if  the  spare  room  hed  was 
made.  It  was  not,  and  1  at  once  got  it  ready,  wonder- 
ing who  was  to  occu])y  it,  hut  I  asked  no  (piestions. 
Next  morning  it  appeared  that  the  visitor  was  a  detec- 
tive and  that  lie  had  succeeded  in  arresting  a  man  who 
had  written  threatening  to  hurn  our  liouse  unless  money 
was  placed  under  a  stone  at  a  certain  corner  tliat  he 
indicated.  AVc  felt  we  were  very  lucky  to  secure  such 
a  dangerous  man,  but  when  he  was  tried  in  court,  he 
managed  to  secure  witnesses  to  his  good  ciiaracter,  and 
so  esca])ed.  1  afterwards  heard  through  a  nurse  who 
had  been  with  my  sister,  that  this  man,  who  had  come 
from  the  same  town  in  which  she  lived  in  Nova  Scotia, 
was  well  known  to  he  (piite  unreliable  and  dishonest. 
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AV^heu  AVilliain  IJacoirs  wife,  who  was  Minnie  Low, 
died,  her  two  hoys,  Hoh  and  \\''iliie,  stayed  ol'len  al  our 
house.  IJol)  was  then  a  very  sweet  hoy  and  tliev  were 
both  very  handsome.  Hoi),  for  several  years,  eanie  and 
made  lon^^  visits  at  Matlapoiselt,  and  my  eliihireji  were 
very  fond  of  him.  I  have  hardly  seen  him  since  those 
days  as  he  lived  in  New  York  after  his  marriage  and 
"was  seldom  in  Hoston,  and  thon^^h  William  liaeon  was 
livin<j^"  ill  lioston,  from  having  heen  intimate,,  we  some- 
how never  met.  There  is  a  story  that  many  years  ago 
the  four  Baeon  brothers  met  on  the  Fall  River  boat  on 
the  way  to  New  York,  and  neither  one  knew  of  any  of 
the  others  going  there.  Khen  we  saw  often,  and  miieh 
enjoyed  his  annual  visits  to  ^lattapoisett,  when  we  met 
on  the  common  ground  of  love  of  gardens,  a  very  stiong 
bond. 

AVhen  Uncle  Frank  Bacon  went  for  summers  to  the 
old  house  at  Barnstable,  I  often  stayed  there,  and  am 
s(j  fond  of  the  place  today  that  1  much  regret  not  heijig 
able  to  go  there  every  summer  as  I  should  like  t(»  do. 
'Hie  place  now  belongs  to  Kobert  Bacon's  heirs.  lie 
had  owned  it  for  several  years  before  he  died,  hut  hardly 
ever  w^ent  there.  There  were  six  hundred  acres  of  land 
originall}'.  'J'here  had  been  a  very  large  old-fashioned 
liouse,  but  when  Captain  D.  C.  Bacon  had  made  (jiiite 
a  fortune  going  to  sea,  he  thought  his  step-mother  ought 
to  have  a  better  house,  so  with  great  difficulty  the  line 
old  house  was  pulled  down  and  a  new  one  built,  now 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old.  An  ell  to  the  original  house 
is  still  standing  on  a  lot  on  the  way  to  ^'annouth, 
but  all  that  the  family  has  belonging  to  the  ohl  house 
are  a  very  few  ])ieces  of  old  furniture,  and  a  very  large 
key  of  the  front  door.  I  have  an  old  desk  with  a  secret 
compartment,  of  dark  walnut  wood,  which  came  from 
the  old  Barnstable  house.     Uncle   Frank  Bacon  and 
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Aunt  Kliza,  daughter  of  liishop  Dehon,  entertained 
much  eonipany  at  ]{arnstal)le.  Kspeeially  at  the  time 
of  tlie  annual  County  Fair  the  house  was  erowded  full 
and  luneh  for  many  always  provided.  'I'here  were 
Jiorse  raees,  as  well  as  the  usual  exhihits  of  cattle  and 
poultry,  Howers,  eakes  and  preserves,  hraided  ruf^s,  and 
mats  made  of  rope,  and  endless  hed  spreads  and  awful 
pictures.  Fair  week  was  a  great  time  and  finished  with 
a  hall,  where  some  of  the  old  country  dances  were  still 
(ianced,  and  oi'ten  the  Governor  and  his  aides  attended. 

My  hushand's  mother's  name  was  Gorham,  and  Mrs. 
Gorham  Hrooks  was  her  niece.  She  had  heen  Kllen 
She})herd,  and  her  mother  dying  when  she  was  (juite 
young,  IMrs.  Bacon  gave  her  devoted  care,  even  going  to 
live  in  Salem  for  awhile  hefore  her  own  marriage  to  he 
near  the  school  which  cousin  Kllen  was  attending. 
Kezin  1).  Shepherd — friend  of  Judah  Touro  who  gave 
the  Jewish  cemetery  to  Newport,  R.  I. — her  father, 
came  from  Shepherdstown  in  Virginia,  not  far  from 
Harper's  Ferry.  The  Gorhams  are  descendants  of 
Jolm  Howland,  who  came  over  in  the  ]\I  ay  flower. 

Ellen  Bacon,  my  hushand's  sister,  named  for  her 
cousin  Ellen  Brooks,  was  killed  in  a  dreadful  railroad 
accident  at  Norwalk  in  Connecticut,  w^hen,  a  drawhridge 
having  heen  left  open,  half  of  a  train  to  New  York 
went  down  into  the  river  and  many  passengers  were 
drowned.  This  happened  several  years  hefore  my 
marriage,  so  that  I  never  knew  her,  and  her  father  had 
also  died  ahout  18,56.  Her  mother,  whose 
name  Mas  Desire  Gorham,  died  many  years  ago.  i 
suijpose  it  was  on  account  of  her  death  tliat  Captaiit 
Bacon  went  to  hve  at  Jamaica  IMain,  in  the  house  where 
his  granddaughter,  ]Miss  Ellen  Shei)her(l  Hacon,  still 
lives. 
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T  liad  made  so  many  ])leasaiit  acuniairitatu'cs  in  Ncw- 
])c)rt  that  1  was  very  sorry  to  leave  the  phiec.  W'e  saw 
imieli  of  the  Jihinehuuler  family,  the  \Viniam  iMlnais, 
the  Jolm  l*owels,  I)i'.  and  Mrs,  iVustin  Sands  and  many 
others.  JMr.  Tom  Appleton  invited  ns  to  pav  him  a 
\  isit  after  w^e  had  left  Ne\vj)()rt  when  he  was  slill  li\  in^' 
there,  hot  we  could  not  arran<4e  it,  and  I  shall  ik wr 
lor«4et  the  kindness  of  ]\Irs.  Jolm  N.  A.  (Iriswold,  who 
onee  ur*>ed  us  to  ])ass  a  whole  winter  at  her  house. 
]Mrs.  Griswold  wc  had  met  in  l{ome,  where  she  and  I 
Mere  both  on  our  weddini^'  journey.  She  will  he  re- 
membered as  iNJiss  Janie  l^immett,  and  was  related  to 
llobert  Emniett.  Later  she  ])assed  a  winter  in  IJoston 
and,  of  course,  I  saw  much  of  her  there,  and  much  re- 
<j;Tetted  that  she  remained  only  one  winter  as  I  never 
saw  her  afterwards.  ^ly  husband  had  met  IVFr.  (iris- 
wold  long  before  in  China.  iVlso  at  Newport  1  had  had 
niueli  ])leasure  in  makini*'  the  ac()uaintanee  of  Schuyler 
Crowninshield  who  was  then  at  the  Naval  Ai'adtiny, 
"Nvliich  had  been  moved  fi'om  iVnnapolis  duriuL^'  the  wai". 
lie  was  a  second  cousin. 

One  evening  at  Newj)oit  we  went  to  take  tta  at  Mrs. 
Jlurns'  house.  The  John  Powels  were  also  there. 
JNfrs.  Burns  was  a  wonderful  housekeeper  and  I'very 
tiling  about  the  house  was  extjuisite.  The  dining  table 
was  of  rosewood  and  highly  ])olislied,  but  when  we  sat 
down  at  it  I  at  once  noticed  there  were  no  na})kins 
or  doilies  in  sight  except  some  very  small  thin  round 
ones  under  the  ])lates.  1  looked  to  see  if  1  had  been  for- 
gotten and  if  anyone  else  had  a  na])kin,  but  no  one  had, 
and  T  was  just  starting  to  take  the  under  doily  out  when 
I  caught  INIr.  Vowel's  eye  which  had  a  very  illuminatirig 
expression,  and  T  desisted  and  used  my  handkerchief 
instead.  After  tea  he  told  me  that  it  was  not  expected 
that  the  under  plate  doilies  should  be  touched,  as  they 
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were  so  placed  to  avoid  scratching'  tlic  sacred  rosewood 
table!  JNlrs.  Hums,  lie  said,  loxcd  to  i'o  to  otlier  [)eo- 
ple's  houses  where  she  could  "lie  on  a  sofa  anil  i)ut  her 
feet  up,"  which  she  never  darud  do  in  her  own  house. 
When  I  saw  her  in  Paiis  in  1887,  she  told  me  that  her 
greatest  pleasure  in  lite  had  been  to  have  her  house 
ke])t  better  than  anyone  else's  and  she  surely  succeeded. 
Her  house  was  ex(juisitely  neat.  Mrs.  Sidney  IJrooks 
was  a  JNliss  Dehon  and  sister  of  my  husband's  Uricle 
Frank  Bacon's  wii'e.  The  Brooks'  had  no  children, 
and  entertained  much  com])any.  They  lived  in  the 
stone  house  opposite  the  Ocean  House  at  Xewport 
afterwards  occupied  by  James  Cxordon  liennett  of  the 
New  York  Herald.  Griswold  Gray,  whom  we  often 
saw,  was  a  nephew  of  JNIr.  John  N.  A.  Griswold,  and 
my  husband  had  known  him  also  in  China.  JNIr.  Gray 
always  drove  a  four-in-hand  and  took  out  sonic  pretty 
girl.  He  had  a  very  large  liook  of  ])hot()graphs  of  his 
friends,  principally  pretty  girls,  too.  ]Mrs.  Ronalds 
was  at  Newport  surrounded  by  admirers.  Mrs.  Paran 
Stevens  and  her  sister  were  also  there,  and  ^Slrs.  iSlonty 
Bitchie,  the  beautiful  Cornelia  Wadsworth,  afterwards 
so  well  known  in  London  as  Mrs.  Adair.  Newjjort 
was  very  gay.  Mr.  Bacon  had  sailed  around  the  world 
in  his  father's  shij)  "Gamecock,"  one  of  the  fast  clippers 
of  that  day,  18.50,  and  had  been  much  interested  in  see- 
ing San  Francisco,  so  that  when  we  thought  of  passing 
a  winter  away  from  Boston,  in  1884-,  the  idea  of  re- 
visiting California  appealed  to  him  and  accounted  for 
our  frequent  visits,  and  for  my  living  here  today. 

At  Newport  we  went  often  to  the  Ocean  House  in 
the  evenings  and,  as  I  made  acfjuaintances,  went  some- 
what into  society.  T  remember  once  dining  at  Mr. 
George  Bancroft's,  who  was  always  attentive  to  young 
women,  especially  if  tliey  were  ])retty.     We  had  been 
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talking  about  some  ])iece  of  music,  I  think  it  Avas,  and  I 
sat  down  at  tlie  piano  and  ])layed  it,  upon  wliich  lie  told 
me  I  was  his  beau-ideal  of  a  woman!  As  he  was  then 
sixty  years  old  at  least,  I  was  not  embarrassed.  Miss 
Helen  Russell  was  one  of  his  favorites,  and  once  slie 
was  addressing  him  as  "Mr.  Raneroft,"  upon  which  he 
leaned  forward,  and  said,  "Oli,  call  me  CJeorgel"  wliich 
I  believe  she  did. 

Mrs.  Burns  at  one  time  lived  in  Boston,  when  her 
two  sons  were  at  Harvard.  She  used  to  drive  me  on 
the  Avenue  in  her  little  pony  cart,  and  at  parties  I  (dten 
danced  with  Willy  Burns,  lier  son,  whom  J  tried  to  see 
in  Paris  in  1887.  Mrs.  Burns  was  living  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  I  was  delighted  to  see  her,  but  I  unfortu- 
nately missed  Mr.  Burns  who  called  several  times.  The 
other  son  had  married  JNIary  IMorgan,  daugliter  of  J. 
S.  Morgan,  who  was  an  old  playmate  of  mine  when  we 
both  lived  in  Pemberton  Square.  Griswold  Gray  and 
Peter  Alarie  were  old  friends  of  my  sister's;  the  latter 
used  to  come  to  see  me  when  he  came  to  Boston. 

^Ir.  Tom  Appleton  wrote  a  very  pretty  ])oem  about 
the  "Belle  of  Newport,"  which  he  copied  for  me,  and 
which  I  will  give  here.  He  said  it  was  named  "To 
Her,"  so  that  no  one  should  know  exactly  whom  it  was 
meant  for,  to  avoid  jealousy!  Mr.  A])pleton  used  to 
say  his  poetry  was  quite  as  good  as  Longfellow's,  whose 
brother-in-law  he  was.    Who  shall  judge? 


TO  HET?. 

"The  circle  of  the  <,'lirnrnering  sea 
Is  round  her  hke  a  rinf^  of  light, 
And  all  things  beautiful  that  be, 
Enhance  their  licauty  in  her  sight. 
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"The  l)all-roorii  mirror  sees  hor  juss 
Ihiclmntctl  \\\[\\  (lie  vision  fair; 
Tlif  sca-hcatli  siiiootlis  its  foam  to  <}^las!5 

The  charms  which  ili|)  their  froslincss  there. 

"No  colored  waiter  van  withstand 

Her  look   wlirii  she  aj)pcals  for  toast, 
The  ardor  of  tliat  sal)le  hand 

Oispiitos  which  one  shall  hel})  her  most. 

"Spread  in  a  morning  deshahille 

On  sofas  rintjed  around  with  heaus, 

She  tlirts  witii  such  consuimnate  skill 

That  jealous  Uupid  breaks  his  how. 

"The  Corso  sends  one  flashing  smile 
At  hei-  hehind  the  glossy  hays, 
And  dandies  lengthened  many  a  mile 
Lift  hats  whose  silence  still  is  i)raise. 

"At  midnight  an  Aurora  sent 
From  Paris  here  by  Victorine, 
She  blinds  the  ballroom's  firmament, 
A  glory  but  in  August  seen. 

"Astronomers  in  patent  leather 

Watch  the  hright  stranger  with  wild  eyes, 
Prognosticating  change  of  weather 
In  every  beam  that  from  her  llies. 

"ITer  room,  the  nest  of  this  enchanter, 
Seems  a  cocoon,  from  which  she  spins 
Herself  in  many  sha])es  instanter, 
And  all  to  snare  us  for  our  sins. 

"Then,  goodbye,  Xew[)ort's  maddening  siren, 
Tn  vain  this  [)encil  shames  with  praise 
Her  whom  aloiu-  thi^  muse  of  liyron 
Could  litly  sing  in  deathless  lays!" 

— T.  (1.  Applkton,  Sept.  10th. 

[(iO] 
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IF  I  seem  to  pass  lightly  over  tlie  Civil  War  it  was 
l)ecaiise  mueh  trouble  came  to  me  at  that  time,  and 
also  because  so  nuieh  has  been  written  al)out  it.  My 
brother  wrote  a  book  about  his  regiment,  "First  Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry  in  the  War."  We  passed  one  winter 
at  No.  129  l^eacon  Street,  then  two  winters  at  tJR-  old 
Tremont  House  in  Boston,  and  then  ^vent  to  lirookline. 
Father  had  meanwhile  bought  Peaeli's  Point  at 
]\Iarbleliead  and  built  a  house  there  where  he  so  nuich 
enjoyed  sitting  on  liis  piazza  and  looking  at  the  in- 
comparable view,  with  all  the  beautil'ul  islands  and 
passing  j^achts  and  steamers. 

I  was  then  living  in  l^oston  at  No.  270  l^eacon 
Street,  a  house  we  built  and  soon  left,  as  it  was  over- 
powered by  the  two  enormous  houses  next  door  whose 
high,  steej)  roofs  made  all  our  chinmeys  smoke.  While 
living  at  this  house,  Alice,  then  live  years  old,  had 
been  chilled  from  sliding  on  a  frozen  pool  in  a  vacant 
lot  on  a  very  cold  day,  and  was  extremely  feverish 
afterwards,  so  the  doctors  were  ])uzzled  to  know  the 
cause  of  it.  At  last  they  suspected  rheumatism,  and 
gave  her  the  newly  discovered  remedy — salicylic  acid, 
with  wonderful  success.  Iler  case  was  one  of  the  first 
to  be  so  treated  and  an  account  of  it  was  printed  in  the 
Medical  Journal  of  the  day,  much  to  her  ])ride  and 
delight.  Meantime  the  children  were  growing  uj)  and 
much  enjoyed  their  music  and  dancing.  We  had  an 
old  Steinway  square  i)iano  in  a  sort  of  j)layro()m  on  the 
lower  iloor  where  they  met  their  friends  in  the  evening 
and  enjoyed  very  simple  dances. 
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Later  I  he^nn  to  paint  ir^  water  colors,  and  also  to  fro 
to  the  sehool  at  the  Art  Miiseuni.  T  was  present  on  tlic 
openin^^  tlay  in  1877  or  '7H  and  well  renieinher  i\h-.  C.  C. 
Perkins  and  Mr.  V.  i).  Millet  ol'  the  eoniiniitee  askin<jj 
some  p(jor  sonl  Avho  was  not  ^ettin^-  on  very  well  ^hy 
he  (or  she?)  did  not  ])ay  attention  like  that  little  hlondc 
over  there,  pointinii^  at  me.  After  two  seasons  at  the 
sehool  1  gave  it  n]),  and  devoted  myself  to  paintinu,  in 
water  eolors,  miieh  helped  hy  Mr.  Uiehard  Fay  who 
was  so  elever,  and  it  is  only  since  the  <^reat  war  that  I 
have  diseontinned  my  work.  My  father  died  in  1878, 
my  younger  sister  Lmily  in  187l>,  and  my  mother  in 
1880. 

In  1884  we  all  came  to  California  to  ])ass  the  winter 
and  in  188(5-7  we  jiassed  the  winter  ahroad,  most  of  the 
time  at  .Cannes,  until,  driven  a\vay  by  the  eartlujuakes, 
we  went  hack  to  Paris,  where  we  liad  a  disagreeahle 
experience  when  one  of  my  daughters  had  scarlet  fever 
and  for  the  second  time.  She  was  not  very  ill,  but  even 
then  there  was  no  hospital  where  such  a  patient  could 
he  taken,  and  we  had  all  sorts  of  dilliculties  with  the 
hotel.  At  last  with  the  help  of  a  lawyer,  Me  managed 
to  escape  from  Paris  and  fiFially  sailed  for  home.  The 
Paris  of  1860  seemed  to  have  vanished  with  the  Hona- 
partes,  hut  when  in  cpiarantine  on  account  of  the  scarlet 
fever,  which  by  the  way  was  caught  in  tlie  hotel,  I  used 
to  go  about  to  tlieatres  and  concerts  with  my  sister  who 
was  then  in  Paris  and  was  not  afraid  of  contagion,  as  T 
was  not  allowed  to  see  the  ])atient,  who  had  an  Knglish 
nurse  and  was  in  Dr.  TTeH)ert's  care.  Dr.  TFerbert 
was  brotiier  of  the  Karl  of  Carnarvon,  living  in  Paris 
on  account  of  some  romance,  prol)ably  a  disappoint- 
ment. 

One  night  we  had  arranged  to  go  to  the(){)era 
Comicpie,    but    finding    they    were    giving    "Mignon,'* 
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which  we  hotli  had  just  seen,  we  went  instead  to  the 
"V^audevilJe,"'  I  think,  where  we  saw  "Lc  (rciitiUioin  inc 
Pauvre''  and  a  farce.  It  was  raining-  ulieii  wc  came 
out  of  the  theatre  and  we  eouhl  not  Ihid  a  closed  eah, 
so  we  took  an  o])en  one  that  had  a  ruhher  cover  over  it. 
1  noticed  we  (hd  not  seem  to  go  directly  down  I  he 
boulevartis,  and  asked  the  cochcr  why  lie  did  so,  hut 
could  not  hear  his  answer  and  could  not  see  just  wlu  re 
we  were,  althoui^h  it  was  ])lain  somethin;^"  was  amiss. 
AV'hen  we  <>"ot  to  the  hotel,  I  found,  from  the  coiicii  li/i  , 
tiiat  the  Opera  C()mic|ue  had  been  hurned,  and  "//  //  a  lu 
des  accidents''  she  said,  when  I  asked  if  anyone  was 
hurt.  We  were  very  thankful  M'e  had  seen  "Mignon" 
lately!  There  were  several  entertainments  «;iven  for 
the  sufferers,  among  them  one  at  the  hjden  Theatre,  a 
concert  where  Josef  Ilofman,  then  a  very  small  hoy, 
played.  I  think  he  was  lifted  up  to  the  ])iano  stool  and 
was  too  small  to  reach  the  ])edals.  I  cannot  rememher 
what  he  played,  hut  have  never  forgotten  hearing  him, 
now  at  the  head  of  all  pianists,  as  he  is. 

It  was  delightful  to  visit  the  Carnavalet  xMuseum 
with  so  many  interesting  old  ])rints  and  all  sorts  of 
things  connected  with  the  French  devolution  and  with 
Marie  Antoinette.  J  wonder  if  it  was  there  that  1  saw 
some  quaint  old  models  of  the  Palais  Koyal  showing 
the  galleries  where  the  sho])s  and  cafes  were.  These 
models  were  ahout  the  si/e  of  dolls'  houses,  with  figures 
in  costumes,  and  I  think  I  have  somewhere  read  that 
they  were  ordered  by  Napoleon  III  as  a  j)resent  lo 
Queen  Victoria  after  she  had  so  much  enjoyed  her  visit 
to  Paris  when  she  became  friendly  with  the  iMnperor, 
but  for  some  reason  had  not  been  given  to  her. 

1  must  not  forget  the  hap])y  days  of  our  sketchirtg 
club  in  Boston  when  we  used  to  meet  at  different  houses 
in  the  evenings  and  sometimes  at  the  studios  of  H.  C. 
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Porter  and  (icori^e  ]\Iimzi«jj  aii<l  paint  or  draw  for  two 
lioiirs  with  usnally  a  friend  for  a  niodul,  and  once  in  a 
wliile  a  [)rofessional.  \V^hen  the  two  hours  had  exj)ire(l 
we  enjoyed  a  welsh  rahhit  and  heer.  Once  at  Mr.  Por- 
ter's studio,  Mr.  A(hunowski  hroui^ht  Mathnne  iMod- 
jeska  and  Count  Uo/enta,  aiid  with  other  visitors  they 
danced  the  nia/urka,  while  Mr.  Adaniowski  and  I 
])la\  ed  ])olka-re(lowas,  which  were  quite  the  correct  time 
for  the  mazurka. 

'I'he  Mayflower  Club  had  been  started  hy  Mrs. 
Charles  ITomans,  to  ])rovide  a  place  where  ladies  livini^ 
iFi  the  country  and  comin»>'  to  Boston  for  sho])j)in^-,  con- 
certs or  theatres  could  i^o  for  a  rest  or  to  lunch.  At 
first,  one  story  of  the  house  in  l*ark  Street  wliere  Gov- 
ernor (rardner  lived  and  later  my  uncle  and  aunt 
Lowell,  was  taken  for  the  cluh.  There  was  a  lar^e 
drawing  room,  a  smaller  room,  and  another  in  the  rear 
overlookin*^^  the  Granary  huryint*'  oromid.  We  used 
the  latter  for  the  kitchen,  hut  there  was  no  [ilace  to  keep 
coal  and  wood.  No  gas  had  heeFi  used  lately  in  the 
house,  but  the  pipes  were  still  there  and  we  managed 
to  have  the  service  reinstated.  At  first  our  bill  of  fare 
was  very  simple  and  consisted  of  bread  and  butter,  tea 
and  coffee  and  cold  roast  chicken.  I  was  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  the  members  took  turns  in  doing 
the  housekeeping.  I  was  also  on  a  purchasing  com- 
n^ittee  and  bought  silver,  table  cloths  and  napkins  and 
other  necessities.  The  Club  Nourished  under  these 
adverse  circumstances,  and  we  moved  tv)  tiie  Tudor, 
corner  of  Beacon  and  Joy  Streets,  and  then  back  to 
Number  G  Park  Street  where  we  bad  most  of  this  house 
with  increasing  membership  and  additional  imjirove- 
ments.  I  designed  some  very  sim])le  tumblers  with  a 
pattern  of  mayHowers,  now  h)ng  broken  to  pieces,  and 
a   seal   for  the   club   which    1    think   they   never   used. 
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Everything  wns  ^oin^r  well,  wluii  some  of  the  yoiiniier 
women  suggested  thai  the  Maytlowcr  slumld  relax  its 
rules,  allow  smoking-  and  playinL^  earcls  t\>r  nioruy.  hut 
tiiis  (lid  not  snit  some  ol'  the  older  nu-mhers  and  rtsultrd 
in  the  yount:  ])eo})le  starlinir  the  Chilton  C'luh,  nion* 
amhitious  than  the  ^laylKiwcr,  with  a  hctter  talile  and 
more  ehd)orate  fittings,  whieh  has  hecn  arid  still  i>  very 
sneeessl'uL  The  ]NlayHt)\vcr  still  exists,  and  is,  I 
believe,  also  sueeessl'ul,  hut  I  resi^^ncd  several  wars 
ago  as  I  liad  ceased  tt)  use  it.  There  are  still  sonu-  i)ie- 
tnres  I  sent  there,  hut  1  shall  never  ask  for  tlum.  I 
gave  the  Club  the  eloek  onee  j)rescnled  to  nif  hy  tlu- 
"Boston  Joekey  Club,"  when  they  used  the  raee  traek 
at  the  farm,  "Clytle  Park,"'  in  IJrookline.  It  was  one 
of  those  k)nij;',  lilaek,  marble  eloeks  with  a  sort  i»f  frieze 
of  a  Roman  ])roeession,  and  had  a  bronze  horse  on  top, 
rather  an  ineongruous  eombination  but  no  doubt  ex- 
pensive. There  are  two  oil  paintings  of  mine  still  there 
one  by  Gignoux  of  New  Vork,  of  whom  Mr.  Tom 
Appleton  onee  said  when  he  called  to  see  him,  "Is  ^Ir. 
CTi<4-nonx  ehez  luif  Mr.  Apjdeton  was  almost  of  the 
same  age  as  my  mother,  but  so  vivacious  I  never 
realized  it. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  founded 
many  years  ago.  had  very  modest  beginnings.  The 
house  in  Boylston  Street  owned  by  Mr.  Iluntingtiui 
Wolcott  was  loaned  to  the  society,  but  after  a\vhile  we 
had  to  move  and  foinid  (]uarters  at  222  Bovlston  Street 
and  later  in  the  building  at  the  corner  of  Park  Scpiare 
and  Boylston  Street.  At  first  subscribers  furnished  the 
funds  to  run  the  society,  but  later  the  sales  of  articles, 
or  rather  a  ])ercentage  on  the  sales,  helj)ed.  There  was 
an  executive  committee,  and  an  examining  committee. 
1  served  on  the  first,  liut  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
latter.     I  cannot  remember  how  long  1  worked  on  the 
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txaniinin^  coinmittee,  but  for  a  long  time  T  made 
designs  and  wrote  eritieisms.  We  had  many  very  nineli 
more  eapaMe  eontributors  than  1  was,  bnt  1  was  always 
ready  to  do  orders  Avliieh  were  not  earned  out  by  otliers. 
We  had  on  the  eommittee  from  time  to  time  Mr.  .Jolm 
II.  Sturgis,  Mr.  Artliur  Little,  Mr.  .1.  W.  Paige,  Mr. 
B.  C.  Porter,  Mr.  Kiehard  Fay,  Dr.  W^  S.  Hioeh)W, 
Mr.  Chpston  Sturgis,  Mr.  Arthur  Dexter  and  sevei-al 
other  gentlemen,  but  after  a  while  they  found  they 
could  not  give  the  time  necessary  for  the  examining 
meetings,  so  that  the  committee  later  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  women.  When  I  began  to  come  to 
California  to  pass  winters  I  tiiought  to  resign,  but  as 
1  could  come  to  the  sunmier  meetings  when  so  many 
of  the  members  were  scattered  about  the  country  where 
it  was  inconvenient  I  kept  on  for  a  while  but  finally 
resigned  about  fifteen  or  more  years  ago.  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln w\as  most  useful  on  the  examining  committee,  as 
was  Mrs.  T.  Motley,  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Charles  Peirson, 
Mrs.  James  I^awrence,  JMiss  Annie  Warren,  another 
cousin,  Miss  Mabel  Sturgis  and  many  others. 

In  1870  my  tin  wedding  was  celebrated  at  Clyde 
Park,  Rrookline,  and  we  had  a  very  merry  evening  with 
many  funny  and  a])pro])riate  presents.  Col.  Theodore 
Lyman  brought  General  JNl cade,  who  gave  me  a  small 
tin  sword  with  a  pretty  speech  about  "laying  his  sword 
at  my  feet." 

After  six  weary  years  we  were  glad  to  move  into  Bos- 
ton, and  had  in  tlie  mean  time  sold  part  oi'  the  one 
hundred  acres  at  Clyde  Park  to  Mr.  Sebastian 
Sehlesinger,  who,  wishing  to  get  out  of  his  bargain, 
employed  a  lawyer  to  look  into  our  title  to  the  land.  As 
the  title  had  been  passed  by  experts  we  were  not  uneasy, 
but  Mr.  Schlesinger's  lawyers  discovered  two  tlaws  in 
it  much  to  our  astonishment.     One  of  them  I   forget, 
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l)iit  the  other  was  a  chiim  ol'  Mrs.  Daniel  \V"ehster  who 
Iiad  not  signed  away  her  riojit  oi'  dower  onec  when  a 
sale  of  part  of  the  farm  had  heen  made.  I'oitunatLly 
these  flaws  conld  he  remedied.  Mr.  Sehlesinoer  had 
only  boiiglit  a  small  ])art  whieh  I  thiidc  he  sold  out  at 
once  and  in  a  few  years  the  whole  farm  was  sold.  I'^en 
now  if  I  have  a  bad  dream,  it  is  often  ahout  livino-  at 
Clyde  Park,  usually  going  haek  there  to  live  witirall 
Its  meonvenienees;  many,  many  times  I  have  had  such 
a  dream  and  have  been  thankful  to  awake  from  it. 
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PORCH  OF   THE   BOARDMAN   HOUSE,   SALEM 
Built  in  1785,  from  designs  by  Mclntire 

Washington  e«clainned,  when  passing  this  house  in   I  769,  "  How  do  you  build  such  hardsom*  housei  ' 


VII.     The  Bahamas,  Washington  and  Coronado. 

WE  once  liad  a  very  interesting  trip  to  Nassau, 
New  Providence,  Bahamas,  where  we  spent 
three  weeks  after  a  terribly  seasick  \^oyage  of 
four  days  from  New  York.  The  quaint  httle  KngHsh 
shops,  where  you  couhl  buy  hnens  and  other  things  for 
such  small  sums,  the  fish  market  where  the  fish,  bril- 
liantly colored,  were  alive  and  swimming  about  in  old- 
fashioned  washtubs,  showing  their  wonderful  colors,  the 
strange  trees,  drives  about  the  island,  were  all  very 
attractive.  General  Santa  Ana  of  Mexico  was  living 
at  Nassau,  and  my  husband  went  to  call  on  the  ohl  man, 
who  presented  his  visitors  with  an  engraved  portrait  of 
himself,  with  a  border  in  whicli  his  l)attles  were  men- 
tioned,    lie  died  soon  after  this  visit,  and  we  saw  his 

grave  in  JNlexico.  ix    •   i  ^  i^ 

We  went  from  Nassau  to  Havana,  the  Dwight  ros- 
ters and  General  and  Mrs.  "Baldy"  Smith  on  board,  a 
lovely  trip  memorable  for  the  Portuguese  men-ol-war 
as  they  call  the  Nautilus  shells,  sailing  about  the  sea. 
They  were  like  little  fairy  boats  with  delicate,  irndes- 
cent  ribbons  floating  underneath,  and  esi)ecially  beauti- 
ful at  sunset  There  were  flying  fish,  too.  The  hotel 
at  Havana  was  most  curious  and  i)nmitive.  \Ve 
staved  at  the  Telegrafo,  where  everylliing  was  differ- 
ent from  any  place  I  had  ever  seen.  They  served  for 
lunch  guava  marmalade  cut  in  strips  and  laid  on  a 
fresh  banana  leaf,  alternating  with  cream  cheese,  also 
in  strips.  The  lumps  of  sugar  were  twice  as  sweet  as 
ours  and  were  of  a  light,  grayish-brown  color.  All  the 
food  was  delicious.  There  were  vohnfcs  m  Havana 
then,  a  vehicle  something  like  an  old-fashioned  chaise 
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with  two  immense  wlieels,  set  far  haek.  .A  jjostilion 
guided  tlie  small  horse  arid  ladies  sitting  in  the  eliaise 
allowed  their  skirts  to  float  graeel'idly  out  each  side. 
Havana  was  so  fascinating  I  hated  to  leave,  hut  llicre 
were  drawhaeks,  sueh  as  unsanitary  hea])S  of  decaying 
vegetahh's  on  the  ''Champ  de  Mars"  in  front  of  the 
liotel,  and  clouds  of  small  ants  in  the  hotel.  If  yon 
laid  anything  down  for  a  moment  they  swarmed  when 
you  took  it  up,  and  so  we  took  a  North  (rcrman  Lloyd 
steamer  to  New  Orleans,  and  had  a  comfortahic  pas- 
sage. At  New  Orleans  the  ohl  St.  Louis  Hotel  on 
l{oyal  Street  was  still  going;  we  stayed  there  and  after 
ii  feAv  days  went  north  hy  rail. 

1    once  had   a   queer   experience   in   Washington    in 
May,  on  my  way  to  a  hoanhng  liouse  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  as  the  hotel  was  not  yet  open.     We  stayed  in 
Washington  at  Wormeley's,  and  dined  one  evening  at 
IMadame   Jerome   Bonaparte's,   who   had    heen   a   dear 
friend  and  schoolmate  of  nn'ne.     J   told  hei-  I  was  not 
pre])ared  to  dine  out,  hut  she  said  "Never  mind,  o/ily  one 
or  two  guests  would  he  there,"  so  I  went,  accompanied 
1)}^  my  SFuall  daughter  Alice,  al)out  ten  years  old.   There 
were  two  gentlemen  there  hesides  Colonel  Bof)a])arte, 
one  of  Avliom  took  Alice  in  to  dinner:  one  Avas  I\L  l{ou- 
stan,   the   French   minister,   and   the  other  was   Baron 
Schaefer,    the    i\ustrian    amhassador!       I     was    much 
pleased  to  meet  Colonel  Bona]jarte  who  was  charming, 
and  to  see  many  interesting  relics  of  Xajxilcon  in  the 
liouse,  as  well  as  to  renew  ae(|uaintance  with  mv  old 
schoolmate.      She   was   the   granddaugliter   of    Daniel 
Wehster,  and  inherited  from  him  her  line  mind.      \Vc 
went  on  to  White  Sul])hur  the  next  day,  leaving  W^ash- 
ington  in  a  violent  thunder  storm.      It  was  extremely 
liot  and   when  we  left  the  train   at   two  o'clock  in   the 
morning  it  had  grown  so  cold  that  there  would  have 
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been  a  I'rost  exeept  for  a  slroni^  wind.  As  we  had 
dressed  for  hot  weatlier  we  siilfered  wilh  the  eoM.  No 
one  met  ns  at  the  station  as  tliere  liad  heen  a  ehanL>e  in 
the  ti'ains  on  tliat  day,  it  was  raining'  and  (hirk,  and  we 
fonnd  the  hoarding'  house  where  we  ex])eeted  to  stay 
too  far  away  to  walk  to  it.  Tliere  was  nobody  at  tlie 
station  hut  a  tele<4ra])li  operator,  who  had  })hiinly 
l)een  (h'inking.  As  he  loeked  tlie  door  to  the  small 
waiting  room  we  could  not  go  there  but  having  been 
told  there  was  a  small  hotel  kept  by  a  "nice  lady  along 
the  railroad  track,"  avc  walked  there,  as  there  was  no 
road,  ami  were  at  last  given  a  very  rough  room  which 
was  much  like  a  barn  chambei",  and  it  was  so  cold  we  did 
not  dare  to  take  off  our  clolhes.  So,  after  a  horrible 
night, — sleep  Avas  im])()ssil)le  owing  to  snores  on  every 
side, — when  daylight  came  we  discovered  Ihis  hotel  was 
occu])ie(l  l)y  men  working  on  the  railway  and  was  so 
roughly  built  you  could  see  into  the  next  room  through 
cracks  between  the  boai'ds  of  the  wall.  We  did  not 
stay  there  long,  and  soon  found  our  boarding  house. 
AVhitc  Suli)hur  must  l)e  a  very  pretty  ])lace  when  the 
sun  is  shining,  })ut  on  a  cloudy  day  in  May  we  found  it 
so  very  cold  and  windy  we  were  glad  to  leave  it. 

About  1885  I  took  a  cure  for  rheumatism  at  Rich- 
field S])rings,  N.  Y.,  where  I  met  many  ])leasant  j)eo- 
ple.  Among  them  IMr.  and  Mrs.  N.  li.  Anderson,  old 
fann'ly  friends,  and  their  soji  and  daugliter  from  Wash- 
ington. We  had  a  small  table  'wi  the  dining  room  of  the 
botel,  and  Mrs.  15arney  Williams,  so  well  known  as  a 
come<ly  actress,  and  her  daughter  were  at  the  same 
table  and  were  most  ])leasant  com])anio!is.  I  had  much 
adnn'rcd  her  sister,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Florence,  which  j)lcased 
ISIrs.  \\niliams  very  much,  so  that  we  became  very 
friendlv  and  she  told  me  many  interesting  tales  of  her 
sister  and  herself.     At  this  same  table  also  was  Count 
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Albert  (Ic  Forc'sta  of  tlic   Italian  le<^ation  and   Scrior 
Muniaca  of  the  JSU-xican. 

Summers  at  ISIattapoisett  were  made  very  pleasant 
by  drives  into  tlie  baek  eountry  in  ])ursuit  of  old- 
fasbioned  furniture  Avitb  wbieb  our  bouse  was  almost 
entirely  furnisbed.  It  was  of  course  long  before  tbe 
day  of  automobiles,  so  several  neigbbors  would  go  in 
depot  wagons  taking  luneb  in  baskets  and  make  ex- 
cursions. Tbe  ])arties  were  composed  almost  entirely 
of  women  and  ebildren,  but  ISlr.  George  l^nnai-d  was 
always  ready  to  accompany  us  and  quite  devoted  to  tbe 
horses,  whose  dinners  we  always  carried  with  us,  lead- 
ing them  into  brooks  and  ponds  for  a  drink,  and 
arranging  shade  for  each  one.  Sometimes  we  bought 
quite  large  pieces  of  furniture  and  often  bits  of  ebina 
or  glass.  We  used  to  inquire  as  to  where  such  tilings 
were  to  be  found,  and  if  tlie  first  bouse  yielded  nothing, 
we  asked  if  they  knew  who  had  any  such  old  Ibings,  so 
that  at  the  second  house  we  had  secured  a  sort  of  intro- 
duction that  often  produced  good  results.  In  tbose 
days  old  brass  amlirons  were  sold  for  the  weight  ol"  tlie 
brass,  and  a  better  offer  often  secured  not  only  tbe 
prize,  but  the  friendship  of  the  owner,  and  man\' 
pleasant  adventures.  INIany  old  tables  or  chairs  and 
old  "dishes"  have  histories  which  I  still  remember. 

In  1885  while  we  were  at  Coronado,  I^ouis  came 
across  and  joined  us  there  for  his  Christmas  vacation, 
wbieb  was  for  several  weeks.  On  the  way  back  be  \\  as 
caught  in  a  severe  snowstorm  and  his  train  blocked  for 
nine  days  but  finally  he  and  a  young  ISIr.  Folger  ( :une 
by  a  southern  route  to  Kansas  City  and  so  arrived 
safely  but  late  at  Concord.  A  trou])e  of  actors  from 
the  Howard  Athenaeum  in  Boston  was  on  tbe  blocked 
train,  among  them  ^lay  Irwin,  always  so  funny.  Wbcn 
we  were  in  Paris  in  1886-7,  Tenuis  came  across  alone  to 
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meet  us.  He  was  not  much  amused  there,  so  Ave  took 
liiin  to  every  circus  in  town,  ei^ht  in  all,  and  we  went 
back  to  l^uo•land  with  him  and  saw  him  sale  on  l)oard 
the  Xortli  Germau  Idoyd  steamer  ".Allcr"  at  South- 
am])ton.  Kveryone  was  very  kind  to  sueli  a  youthl'ul 
traveller  and  he  arrived  home  (juite  safely. 

Tiouis  was  for  four  years  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Con- 
cord, N,  II.,  where  he  made  many  friends  and  dis- 
tinguished liimself  rowing  and  at  other  sports  rather 
than  at  his  studies.  1  used  to  go  to  see  him  occasionally. 
He  had  liad  lessons  on  the  'cello  from  JNlr.  W'^ulf  Fries 
and  ^Vlice  had  also  violin  lessons,  so  that  in  vacation 
we  played  concerted  music  which  I  enjoyed  (juite  as 
much  as  the  children  did,  and  if  we  could  have  read 
music  easily  we  could  have  advanced  more,  hut  all  of 
Ub  being  able  to  play  by  ear,  reading  came  very  hard 
and  we  were  never  ])roficient.  After  Louis  left  school 
he  worked  hard  preparing  to  enter  Harvard  and  at 
last  succeeded.  While  there  he  joined  the  leading  clubs, 
running  for  the  ''Dicky,"  much  to  our  amusement,  and 
was  one  of  the  last  men  to  be  branded  on  the  arm  \V'ith 
a  hot  cigar,  a  practice  now  prohibited,  and  it  was  for- 
l)idden  at  that  time  as  it  had  caused  a  serious  case  of 
biood-poisoning,  which  created  quite  an  outcry  against 
the  practice. 

Among  the  interesting  people  we  met  at  Coronado 
was  IMrs.  Hayes  of  Colorado  Springs,  daughter  of  Jelt'- 
erson  Davis.  She  told  me  how,  having  been  sent  to 
Europe  to  school  during  the  Civil  War,  she  received 
the  same  honors  at  a  school  in  S])ain  as  the  daughters 
of  Kings  and  l^rinces.  Mrs.  Hayes  was  a  very  hand- 
some and  attractive  woman.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
spent  several  weeks  there  and  ])layed  bridge  quite 
affably  with  some  friends  of  mine,  until  enticed  away 
to  the  bar  by  a  very  dressy  lady,  when  he  deserted  the 
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card  room.  1  used  to  play  solitaire  in  tliis  room  ;ttul 
one  nip^ht  he  eame  and  spoke  to  me  about  my  ^ame  and 
offered  to  teaeli  me  a  "palienei"  that  ealk-d  for  fi\e 
packs  of  cards.  However,  the  bar  j)rovini4'  more  al 1 1  ac- 
tive, T  never  saw  liim  a^ain. 

Prince  Albert,  now  King  Albert  of  Heli^iniu,  passed 
two  or  three  weeks  at  Coronado.  He  was  at  thai  time 
about  nineteen  or  twenty  years  old  and  \\as  travcHing 
with  four  gentlemen  in  his  suite.  He  seemed  sim{)ly 
a  gentleman,  and  was  certainly  a  very  handsome  and 
attractive  youth.  I  don't  think  anyone  in  the  liotcl 
spoke  to  him,  though  we  should  all  have  much  hkcd  to 
do  so. 

That  same  winter  "Gentleman  Jim"  Corbett,  the 
prize  fighter,  was  one  of  the  visitors,  also  Heru-y  .fames, 
and  William  Gillette,  the  actor  and  playwright.  Coi- 
bett,  cham])ion  pugilist,  wajs  acting  in  a  i)lay  at  I  lie 
theatre  in  San  Diego,  afterwards  sohl  to  Kathrrinc 
Tingley,  head  of  the  Theosophists  at  Point  l^ofiia.  w  ho 
by  the  way  I  had  the  plcjisure  of  meeting  several  times. 
We  used  to  go  to  Point  J.oma  to  see  the  plays  in  which 
the  Cuban  ciiildren,  and  others,  acted  anti  sang  so 
charmijigly,  "like  little  larks,"  as  someone  descril)ed 
them,  their  voices  quite  imstrained,  a  great  contrast  to 
the  nasal  singing  in  some  Catholic  churclies  l)y  choir 
boys. 

My  two  daughters  came  out  in  1888  and  we  gave  a 
large  reception  for  them  at  :J08  Heacon  Street,  and  a 
dance  at  Papanti's  Hall.  1  found  that  when  T  went 
to  the  assend)lies  T  saw  so  many  peo[)le  that  I  did  not 
know  and  so  few  I  did,  that  society  was  not  as  attrac- 
tive as  it  used  to  be.  One  evening  I  remend)er  sitting 
on  the  benches  next  INfrs.  C.  F.  Adams  who  had  been 
Miss  Ogden  of  Newport,  and  first  she  would  ask  me 
who  such  and  such  a  person  was,  and  then  I  would  a.sk 
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her  the  same  (juestioii  about  somebody  else,  so  we  eou- 
elnded  we  were  (iiiite  out  of  tlie  current,  as  neither  of 
us  knew  most  of  the  company. 

jMy  son  Louis  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1894;  my 
liusband  l>ad  Liiven  u])  his  business,  and  we  soon  left 
lioston.  In  181)5  we  went  to  ^Vtlanta  to  a  AVorld's 
Fair  and  on  to  New  Orleans  and  Mexico,  a  very  in- 
tei'csting  trip  and  1  am  <^la(i  we  saw  JMexieo  before  it 
l>ecame  tot)  nuich  vVmerieanized,  as  1  hear  it  is  today. 
^Ve  were  on  an  excursion  party  and  oidy  went  to  a 
hotel  in  the  city  of  Mexico  (the  rest  of  the  time  we 
lived  in  the  cars),  the  Hotel  Jturl)ide,  most  primitive, 
with  stone  floors  in  the  bed  rooms.  We  ma<le  the  usual 
tour,  ])articularly  enjoyin*^'  the  markets  in  the  small 
cities  where  we  stopped.  They  were  most  ])ictures(jue, 
as  >vas  everythini>',  buildings  and  peo])le,  a  j)icture  at 
every  corner.  After  Mexico  we  went  to  Coronado, 
California,  indeed,  we  s])ent  nine  winters  at  that  hotel 
meeting  many  naval  officers  and  their  wives  and  other 
conspicuous  people  including  Mr.  l^eeman  of  chewing- 
gum  fame. 

My  daughter  Alice  had  married  Sturgis  Lothrop, 
who,  after  the  Spanish  War,  went  with  the  Peace  Com- 
mission on  an  army  transi)ort  to  Porto  Uico,  the  first 
Americiuis  to  go  into  San  Juan  after  peace  had  been 
declared  with  S])ain.  On  the  transport  were  the  U.  S. 
])ostal  clerks,  who  clianged  the  S])anish  ])ost  stami)s 
to  aVmeriean.  Sturgis  was  then  partner  in  the  house  of 
l)e  Ford  &  Co.  This  firm,  which  had  been  a])j)oinled 
fiscal  agents  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  changed  the  cur- 
rency from  Spanish  to  American;  afterwards  they  be- 
came interested  in  sugar,  and  a  large  Central  was  ])ut 
up,  at  one  time  the  largest  on  American  soil,  not  coimt- 
ing  Hawaii,  which  had  a  larger  one.  INIy  daughter  went 
to  Porto  Kico  in  1899,  and  was  there  during  the  hurri- 
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cane  of  Auoiist  of  lluit  year,  whicli  niiiud  many  crops 
on  the  r.slaiul  ainl  kilU-d  over  a  tliousaod  ptople  in  a 
])atli  ei«4hty  miles  wide,  leaviML>  mueli  distitulioii  in  its 
wake.  Slie  became  naturally  nuicli  interested  in  the 
poor  natives,  whose  little  shacks  had  l)een  destroyed  hy 
the  hnrrieane  and  who  had  lost  all  their  |)ossessions. 
AVhen  she  found  that  many  of  the  women  could  do  heau- 
tilul  embroidery  and  drawn  work,  also  that  most  beau- 
tiful Spanish  linen  could  be  procured  in  Ponce,  where 
she  was  living,  and  that  these  embroiderers  had  no 
market  at  home,  because  the  crops  were  ruined 
and  the  Porto  Kicans  had  no  money,  she  at  first 
started  them  working  on  collars  and  cuffs,  doilies  and 
centre-pieces.  Then  she  induced  them  to  try  shirt- 
waists, and  finally  dresses,  for  many  of  which  I  maiK; 
tlie  designs,  and  we  found  a  ready  sale  for  them  at  very 
moderate  prices,  now  very  much  increasid.  They 
worked  through  the  benevolent  Society  of  Porto  Kieo, 
and  the  work  travelled  over  many  of  the  United  States. 
President  Iloosevelt  became  interested  and  ordered  sets 
for  the  dining-room  at  the  White  House,  a  s|)ecial  de- 
sign of  an  eagle,  suggesting  the  I  Tiiited  States  insignia, 
being  used  for  this  purpose.  This  work  became  ])o|)ular 
in  Washington  and  was  purchased  (pjite  generally 
among  other  CJovcrnment  oflieials.  AVe  used  to  keep 
a  sort  of  shop  in  the  library  of  our  house  at  I\latta])oi- 
sett,  and  one  summer  sold  four  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  the  work.  One  design  T  made  for  the  Porto  Hico 
work,  for  a  centre-])iece,  ])roved  also  very  ])opular,  espe- 
cially with  our  family,  as  it  liad  a  crown  in  a  shield  on  it. 
I  met  with  one  of  these  in  England,  at  Slucn,  Lady 
Hood's   house. 

In  lOOi  we  stopped  at  St.  I^ouis  to  see  the  World's 
Fair  there.  I  had  been  at  the  l'\iir  in  Chicago  in  1H0.'{, 
at  the  Centennial   at  I'hiladelphia  and  at  the  iiuilalo 
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exposition,  and  liave  since  seen  tlie  San  Francisco  and 
San  Diei^o  fairs,  so  feci  myself  (juite  a  connoisseur  of 
such  exhibitions.      W^e  j)asse(i  many  summers  at  Maita- 
poisett,  hut  it  was  very  tiresome  kee])in^  up  the  Boston 
liouse  to  let  to  tenants  who  were  not  always  satisfactory, 
so  at  last  we  moved  most  of  the  furniture  to  the  Matta- 
poisett  house,  stored  some,  and  sold  the  rest  a!id  the  Bos- 
ton house,  so  that  wc  lind  only  one  house  to  look  after, 
Sturg-is  l^othro])  died  in  J?orto  Rico,  April  oth,  li)()5. 
It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  us  all  as  we  had  no  idea  he  was 
even  ill.      .Alice  went  there  at  once,  but  too  late.     Susan 
had  been  ill  for  some  time,  and  as  she  grew  better  l)e- 
eame   engaged   to   Dr.   .Jolm   Ilewetson   of   iiiverside, 
whom    she   had   known   for   man}'   years.     Thej'   were 
married  April  2()th,   100.),  at   IJayard  Cutting's  house 
at   iSordhoff.     INIr.    Cutting  had   married    Lady    Sybil 
Cuffe,  daughter  of  the  Karl  of  Desart.     They  had  four 
very  happy  years  together,  but  she  died  at  Victoria,  15. 
C,  where  thev  passed  the  summer,  .:\ugu.st  IJist,  1000. 
My  husband'died  July  2lid,   1009.     The  house    1    am 
now  living  in  on  IMagnolia    Avenue,  Kiverside,  1    had 
bought  for  Susan,  and  Jack  Ilewetson  was  living  here 
the  winter  of  1000-10.      1  have  ])assed  every  winter  ai\d 
a    few    summers   here   ever    since.      I    wish    the    family 
could  ha\e  known  Jack,  who  had  a  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful character.      He  had  suffered  from  tuberculosis  for 
many   years  and  his   patience  and  cheerfuhiess  were  a 
lesson   to  everyone,      lie   was  much   bclo\ed   at   Johns 
Iloj)kins  in  lialtimore  where  he  would  have  succeeded 
Sir  William  Osier,  l)ul   tiiat   his  health   prevented.     A 
bronze  memorial  tablet  has  l)een  placed   in  the  library 
at  Johns  Hopkins  in  memory  of  Dr.   Ilewetson.      In 
my  trouble  1  had  the  greatest  comfort  in  his  alfeclion- 
at'e  kindness  and  symi)athy.      1  stayed  at  the  J  nn  here 
that  1   might  not  add  to  his   fatigue,  for  he  was  very 
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easily  fiitigued,  but  1  used  lo  come  out  htrc  ln  i-ry  day 
atid  read  a  great  deal  aloud  to  him,  whieli  I  think  he 
enjoyed.  I  left  Kiverside  to  «4o  lionie,  not  reahzin^' 
liow  much  he  liad  failed,  and  was  slioeked  to  hear  of  his 
death  at  the  hospital  in  Victoria,  B.  C,  soon  followed 
hy  the  death  of  a  very  dear  little  <»Tandson  of  my  own. 
It  seemed  to  me  1  was  to  lose  almost  everyone  1  loved. 
I  must  not  dwell  upon  these  two  sad  years  anil  must  try 
to  remember  my  mercies.  On  January  .'Jrd,  1012, 
Louis  was  married  at  NVashingliJU,  1).  C,  to  Mary 
Southerland,  daughter  of  Hear  Admiral  Southerlaiid. 
As  it  was  at  the  cold  season  it  was  thought  best  I  should 
not  go  to  the  wedding,  but  on  their  wedding  jourmy 
they  came  out  to  see  me  here  and  I  was  delighted  with 
such  a  beautiful  bride.  They  did  not  like  the  Inn  and 
went  on  to  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Francisco  where  1 
joined  them  and  we  went  to  several  restaurants, 
theatres,  etc.  They  left,  and  went  by  the  Taiuuna 
Canal  to  Jamaica  and  so  home,  and  I  came  back  here. 
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IN  June,  191v3,  J  went  to  l^^.uropc  witli  ^liss  iShic- 
Ijuren  of  Santa  IJarhara  as  a  companion.  ^Ve 
sailed  in  the  "Cedric,"  White  Star  boat,  for  I.iver- 
])Ool,  and  went  directly  to  London.  I  had  not  been  sea- 
sick for  a  moment,  and  slujuld  have  enjoyed  the  voyage 
hut  for  the  very  cold  weather,  which  ga\'e  me  rheu- 
matism, as  there  was  no  means  of  heatinf;-  our  stateroom. 
We  passed  several  weeks  in  London  and  much  cnj()}cd 
seeing  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  the  National 
Gallery,  the  AValhice  collection  and  other  nuiseums 
which  had  been  closed  when  1  had  been  in  London  be- 
fore (though  on  account  of  the  mihlanl  sull'ragettes 
many  were  now  closed),  many  theatres,  o])cras  and  con- 
certs; a  pleasant  motor  trij)  to  liournemouth  via  Win- 
chester, and  return  by  Salisbury,  Stonchenge  and  Ox- 
ford, where  I  saw  Sir  William  and  Lady  Osier.  Sir 
AVilliam  had  known  Jack  Ilewetson  so  well  I  was  very 
])leased  to  meet  him,  both  on  that  account  and  because  he 
w'as  so  distinguished.  Lady  Osier  is  an  old  friend  from 
r.f)ston  whose  family  I  liave  always  known.  She  was 
Grace  Kevere,  descendant  of  Paul  licvere. 

\n  the  l^odleian  Library  at  Oxford  I  was  walking 
along  slowly  when  I  was  startled  to  see  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Edward  Silsbee,  who  M'as  a  cousin  of  my 
father.  It  was  a  fine  charcoal  <1  rawing  by  tlic  cele- 
brated John  S.  SargcFil,  and  how  it  came  to  be  in  Ox- 
ford I  could  not  guess,  but  afterwards  heard  that  Mr. 
Silsbee,  who  had  travelled  a  great  deal  and  was  rather 
a  literary  character,  had  come  into  j)osscssio(i  of  a 
guitar  that  had  belonged  to  Keats  or  Shelley.  I  can't 
remember  which,  and  had  ])resented  it  to  the  Library, 
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in  recognition  of  wliich  <j;'\i't  llie  Library  had  refine. sled 
his  portrait.  i\Ir.  Silshec  was  a  subject  that  must  liavc 
ins])ircd  Sar^ant,  as  lie  }iad  very  marked  features  and 
extraordinary  bushy  eyebrows,  so  tlie  ])()rlrait  is  a  re- 
markably good  one.  Mr.  Silsbee  was  the  son  of  Aunt 
Sally  Silsbee,  who  gave  nie  the  pietu re-book  when  mv 
father  took  us  to  see  her  in  Salem,  and  she  was  the  sister 
of  my  Grandmother  Crowninshield. 

On  the  way  back  to  l^ondon  we  stoj)ped  at  TIenley 
to  see  a  boat  race.  After  a  while  we  went  to  Paris,  and 
it  was  most  interesting  to  see  again  all  I  s(j  much 
enjoyed  in  18C0  and  1887.  On  this  occasion  it  was  at 
such  a  different  season  and  we  had  warm  pleasant 
weather  for  several  weeks. 

It  seemed  to  me  there  were  few^r  people  in  the 
museums.  The  Carnavalet  was  as  fascinating  as  ever, 
but  the  musce  of  the  Conservatoire  was  not  visii)le,  as 
the  quarters  \vere  being  changed,  and  when  witli  sojue 
diflieulty  we  discovered  the  new  situation  we  only  met 
workmen  painting  and  whitewashing,  and  there  was  no 
admittance.  I  used  to  love  the  collection  of  musical 
instruments,  many  quaint,  but  all  interesting. 

From  Paris  we  went  to  JJrussels,  Anlwerj),  Kotter- 
dam  and  The  Hague.  At  the  "Huis  ten  Hosch"  the 
fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Motley  delighted  me.  Amsterdam, 
Marken,  ITarlem,  Amsterdam  again,  and  tluu  to 
Cologne  and  up  the  Itliine  to  ^layenee  and  Heidelberg, 
much  disappointed  in  the  castle  which  has  been  renewed 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  hardly  looked  even  old,  Nur- 
emberg delighted  me  and  we  stayed  there  several  days, 
then  on  to  jNIunich  where  the  (rerman  opera  was  given 
instead  of  the  usual  season  at  Jiayrcuth.  ^Vc  nuieh 
enjoyed  the  queer  arrangements,  oj)era  beginning  at 
lour,    stopping    at    seven,    beginning    again    then,    and 
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finishing  at  ten,  wlien  we  eanie  l)aek  to  snp])er  at  the 
hoteh 

Sunday  evening  we  went  to  a  eoneeit  hy  a  niiserahly 
had  orehestra,  to  see  ]'avl(»wa  (huiee.  The  Prinee 
Ucgciil  of  liavaria  sat  in  the  front  row  with  one  hidy 
and  several  men.  This  hidy  eonstantly  fell  asleep  and 
nodded,  then  waked  u])  with  a  start.  The  men  of  the 
party  were  hideons,  with  sii])ereilious  little  turned-up 
noses.  They  did  not  look  like  gentlemen,  l)tit  wt-re 
evidently  the  Court.  AVe  went  several  times  to  the 
opera  and  to  eoneerts. 

At  Dresden  we  mueh  enjoyed  the  opera  and  went  so 
often  that  the  ticket  seller  got  to  know  ns  and  was  very 
pleasant.  The  ])ieture  gallery  is  always  line,  hut  I 
mueh  disliked  the  German  taste  shown  in  the  mueh 
ornamented  frame  to  the  heautiful  IMadonna  di  San 
Sisto.  The  green  vaults  in  Dresden  were  a  great  dis- 
a])])ointment,  sueh  trash,  ^^'ilh  only  a  fe^v  fine  jewels, 
and  1  did  not  care  for  the  King's  tahle  linen,  to  which 
the  guide  attached  great  importance.  1  went  uith 
Nannette  Miller  to  a  concert  hy  a  Strauss,  grandson 
of  Johann,  Senior,  where  they  ])layed  a  medley  of 
many  waltzes  most  of  which  1  recognized  w  ilh  pleasure; 
the  Blue  Danuhe  seemed  as  popular  there  as  at  home. 

A  visit  to  Uothenherg  w^as  certainly  interesting.  It 
is  a  most  delightful  old  town,  everything  old.  nothing 
changed, — many  lovely  towers  and  old  wells  and 
churches  all  very  sketchahle.  Hack  to  Nuremherg 
where  Miss  MacLaren  left  me  and  went  hack  to  New 
York,  and  Miss  Drury,  sister  of  Canadian  fritiids, 
came  to  travel  with  me.  We  went  again  to  Rothenherg, 
motoring  all  the  way,  a  most  pleasant  trij). 

Arrived  at  Vienna  and  found  it  fascinating.  For 
the  first  time  T  saw  manncciuins  who  show  oil'  dresses, 
and  ordered  two  at  DrecoU's,  the  "parent  house,"  as 
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ilie  man  in  cliargo  informed  me.  \W'nl  to  Ihc  opera 
'  J^a  IJoheme,"  IViecini  ifi  a  box  mucli  applauded,  who 
was  latei-  led  on  lo  the  stage  by  two  of  the  singers  amid 
mueh  enthusiasm!  The  ()])era  house,  wiiieh  has  always 
been  so  famous,  was  very  shabby  anil  old,  but  the  opera 
was  very  well  given.  Vienna  ipiite  fullilled  my  ex- 
pectations. It  is  a  line,  handsome  old  eily  and  did  not 
seem  at  all  bke  the  German  cities.  We  went  to 
Sehonbrunn,  but  saw  httle.  The  J^.mperor  was  said 
to  come  into  town  (piite  often  but  \ve  diil  not  see  liim  at 
all.  The  Prater  w^as  another  disai)pointment.  1  had 
expected  fine  large  trees  and  handsome  turn-outs.  i\ll 
the  trees  were  (piite  small,  and  we  sa^\'  no  handsome 
carriages  or  automobiles. 

AVe  went  from  Vienna  to  Venice  by  rail,  going  over 
the  Semmering  Pass  through  lovely  moimtainous 
scenery  with  picturescpie  villages,  towers  and  castles. 
I  w^as  anxious  to  see  Venice  again  after  fifty-three 
years'  absence.  In  18G1  it  was  under  iVustrian  rule, 
and  though  most  beautiful  was  very  gloomy.  'J'he 
gondolas  all  had  covered  seats  and  were  ])ainted  black. 
There  were  few  ])eople  in  the  streets.  The  beautiful 
old  tower  on  the  piazza,  the  cathedral  with  its  broir/e 
horses  over  the  entrance,  the  two  men  striking  the 
hours  on  the  clock  tower  were  all  there,  but  there  was 
little  life  or  music,  so  much  a  ])art  of  Wniee.  I 
dreaded  seeing  the  steamboats  in  1914,  but  they  did 
not  oi)press  me  as  much  as  I  ex])ected,  the  newly  built 
Camj)anile  with  an  elevator  inside  was  aftei*  all  a  clever 
exterior  replica  of  the  old  one,  and  this  time  Venice  was 
certainly  gay  and  lively.  IIow^  fortunate  that  I  escaped 
the  war  and  the  great  changes  in  l^'.urope.  We  werjt 
Irom  Venice  to  Florence,  which  did  not  seem  changed 
as  I  had  i'eared,  and  much  enjoyed  motoring  to  Siena, 
though  we  came  near  having  a  catastrophe  on  that  trip. 
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VIEW  OF   ESSEX  STREET,   SALEM.   1826 

Showing  the  Crowninshield  tesidcnco  (third  house  on  iefti  opposite  Derby  Square,  cccupml  by 
Benjamin  W.  Crowninshi.-ld,  from  I8i'^-I832,      Bi-ilt  in  IHOO  by  EzokicI  Hcti.-y  D(  iby 
Still  shows  beautiful  enaniples  of  Mtlnliro's  citvir't;.      Lait  occupied  .ib  a 
residence  by  Richard  S    Rogers. 
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We  met  one  of  tliose  teams  ol'  large  wliite  oxen  the 
driver  ol'  whieh  refused  to  let  us  ])ass  in  a  narrow  road. 
Our  eliauffeur  was  very  angry  and  voeiferous,  and  so 
was  the  oxen  driver,  our  man  pulled  out  a  j)istol  and 
the  other  threw  a  sliarj)  stone  whieh  went  uneomfort- 
Ttbly  near  both  to  Miss  Drury  and  myself,  but  somehow 
it  eseaped  both  of  us,  or  rather,  we  eseaj)e(l  it,  and  the 
storm  su])sided  as  (juiekly  as  it  began. 

In  Home  we  stayed  at  the  Hotel  Continental  near 
tlie  railroad  station,  eomfortal)je,  but  not  at  all  attrae- 
tive.  r  tried  to  liiid  the  old  Apj)ian  Way  out  to  the 
tomb  of  Ceeilia  Metella  where  we  so  ol'leu  drove  in  18(>I, 
and  at  last  after  wandering  in  slums,  we  reaehed  it, 
l)ut  all  the  surroundings  were  so  changed  J  could  hardlv 
recognize  what  J  had  known  so  well  long  ago.  J  found 
the  l^iazza  di  Spagna  and  the  old  shoj)s  in  the  \^ia 
Condotti,  l)ut  the  C'orso  seemed  nuich  wider  than  \s'hen 
we  watched  tlie  horses  tearing  down  it  in  old  carnival 
times,  and  the  A'^ia  Nationale,  now  the  principal  shop- 
])ing  street,  nu'ght  have  been  in  any  modern  town.  So 
]  shall  try  to  forget  the  modern  I?ome,  and  remember 
it  only  as  I  saw  it  long  ago. 

\Ve  went  on  to  Na[)les  in  a  very  crowded  train. 
Naples,  like  AVnice,  did  not  disa])])oint  me,  and  I  much 
enjoyed  my  week  there  revisiting  many  places  J  had 
enjoyed  before.  Coming  back  from  Sorrento  some 
small  l)oys  in  the  sti'cet  threw  stones  at  us,  this  time 
oiK^  hit,  but  the  child  wa,s  small  and  did  not  use  nuich 
force,  so  it  did  no  harm. 

Wc  sailed  IVom  Na|)les  on  a  North  (iei-man  Idoyd 
boat,  rather  a  small  steamer  called  Trinz  lleini'icir' 
and  had  a  very  })leasant  run  of  three  days  to  iVIcxin- 
dria  where  it  seemed  to  me  I  was  i)art  of  an  Aiabian 
Night.  1  liad  ne^'cr  before  seen  orientals  in  their  long 
robes  and  turbans,  so  wondcrfidly  picturestpie.      I  lap- 
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pily  a  friend  met  us  and  had  secured  seats  for  us  on  tlie 
train  so  we  liad  no  trouble  at  the  Custom  House  and 
enjoyed  a  most  beautifid  scarlet  and  ^old  sunset.  It 
was  too  dark  to  see  much  of  the  country.  We  duly 
arrived  at  Cairo  and  hmded  in  a  queer  liotel  lliat  iiad 
been  recommended  lii^lily.  Tliere  was  ordy  one  batli 
room  equally  shared  by  men  and  women  for  one  very 
lar^^e  story  and  altogether  it  was  so  uneomfortal>le  that 
we  decided  not  to  stay,  and  found  \ery  good  ro<tms 
in  a  nursing  home  where  at  this  season  there  were  no 
patients.  This  home  was  in  an  excellent  neighl)()r- 
hood,  (juite  near  tlie  IJritish  and  the  United  Slates 
Agencies,  and  the  })rices  were  so  reasonable  that  we 
engaged  a  carriage,  a  victoria  \vith  a  pair  of  horses 
to  come  tw'ice  a  day,  a  very  oriental  looking  coachman, 
an  Italian  who  wore  a  tarboosh  and  top  boots!  iMiss 
Drury  had  friends  and  relations  in  Cairo  \s'ho  ninde 
our  stay  there  very  agreeable  so  that,  after  leaving 
cards  at  the  British  and  United  States  Agencies,  we 
received  cards  for  Eord  l\itchener's  ball,  a  very  in- 
teresting occasion.  l*rince  Albert,  now  Duke  of  ^^)rk. 
was  j)resent,  and  I  had  tlie  pleasure  of  shaking  hands 
with  Lord  Kitchener. 

Through  INIr.  Konald  Storrs,  lately  Governor  of 
Jerusalem,  who  was  his  oriental  secretary,  we  met  sev- 
eral very  pleasant  people.  One  day  taking  tea  at  his 
rooms,  ]Miss  I'^thel  Smythe,  the  militant  suffragette,  was 
guest.  Her  dress  was  rather  masculine  and  her  man- 
ners not  exactly  feminine,  so  that  Avhen  she  sat  down  to 
the  piauQ  and  sang  in  a  lovely  voice  some  charming  oKl 
])allads  T  was  much  sury)rised  and  deligliled.  She  sang 
one  song  that  I  remend)ered  hearing  iAgnes  lioljerlson, 
Roucicault's  first  wife,  sing  ever  so  many  years  ago  in 
one  of  his  Irish  ])lays  at  the  old  lioston  Afuscum. 
Through  iMr.  Storrs  we  met  the  family  of  Sabry  I*acha, 
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the  governor  of  a  province,  who  had  a  heaiitirui  phice 
over  across  the  Nile.  All  the  arrangcmenls  here  were 
strictly  oriental  though  Madame  Sahry  was  dressed 
in  European  costume  and  was  hy  hirlh  a  l^'rench  woman. 
I  sketched  in  the  heautil'ul  grounds  where  the  two  sons 
who  had  heen  educated  in  J^.ngland  greeted  me,  and 
cofTee  very  sweet  and  thick  was  served  in  little  cups. 
When  we  left  we  were  presented  with  immense  hou- 
quets  of  lovely  roses,  and  each  lime  we  went  there  re- 
ceived the  same  delightful  attenti(Mi.  One  day  the 
oldest  daughter  had  asked  to  go  skutehing  with  me  as 
she  was  fond  of  drawing  and  1  was  asked  to  stay  lor 
lunch,  which  1  did.  JNladame  Sahry  having  a  head- 
ache did  not  appear,  hut  the  Knglish  governess  pre- 
sided at  the  table,  and  the  two  sons  were  present  and 
nnich  interested  that  1  should  taste  any  ])articularly 
Egyptian  dish.  The  only  one  1  remember  was  called 
'"yuhoot,"— 1  don't  know  how  to  spell  it, —  and  was 
something  like  Avhat  we  call  junket,  only  much  richer. 
The  table  was  set  just  as  we  have  it  at  home,  but  in.^tcad 
of  men  waiters  there  was  one  old  w^oman  and  one  small 
boy. 

After  lunch  w^e  went  out  to  sketch,  and  as  it  was 
^ladame  Sabry's  "day"  there  were  many  automobiles 
coming  and  going.  Kiich  time  one  approached  the 
house,  poor  Nazleh  Sahry  would  cover  her  face,  lest 
it  should  be  seen  by  the  chauffeur,  and  a])ologi7.cd  for 
doing  it,  as  her  mother  was  very  ])articular,  and  at  last 
she  ran  away  into  the  house.  There  were  two  en- 
trances to  the  house,  one  in  front  was  the  haremlik,  the 
women's  entrance,  and  one  on  the  side,  the  salami ik,  the 
entrance  to  the  men's  part  of  the  house.  On  the  roof 
of  this  and  many  other  houses  in  Cairo  there  was  a 
small  room  which  they  told  me  was  used  as  a  laundry. 
At  the  entrance  to  this  estate  was  a  wide  gateway,  and  a 
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tall  black  enmnh  w;us  stationed  there  who  h)oke(l  vou 
over  bel'ore  letting-  yon  in.  I  <j;d\c  a  htlle  lea  hiler  at 
Cairo,  and  tlie  two  Sahry  l)oy.s  eaine  to  it  and  seeinetl 
(piite  at  home  and  nneinbarrassed.  1  niude  one  mis- 
take, the  oldest  boy  who  was  abont  twenty-one  or  two 
shonld  have  been  addressed  as  "Hey",  but  how  should 
I  ^iiess  that? 

I  Avas  presented  to  the  I\he<liva,  the  wil'e  ol'  the  Khe- 
dive, who  lived  in  a  ])alaee  at  Ivoubbeh.  Slie  was  not 
in  Oriental  dress  and  the  palace  interioi*  looked  like  an 
old-fashioned  hotel  in  New  York,  earj)et  with  a  lar^^e 
i!o^very  pattern  and  I'lirniture  and  mirroi-s  (piite  like 
the  old  Tremont  Ilonse  in  Boston.  The  Khedive  s|)okc 
doul)tful  French,  and  INIrs.  Arnold,  wife  of  the  United 
States  a<Jient  who  was  with  me,  s])oke  mueh  the  same 
variety,  but  we  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  and  were  in- 
vited to  come  again.  The  nsnal  ennnch  and  also  one 
lar^e  fat  ne<^TO  woman  let  ns  in  and  let  ns  out  again. 
Madame  de  Martino,  an  Italian,  was  the  lady  in  \vait- 
ing;  she  was  very  handsome,  with  snow  white  hair, 
tlutugh  by  no  means  old.  I  woFider  where  the  jxxir 
Kliediva  is  now,  for  her  husband  was  banished  from 
Kgypt  for  conspiring  against  the  Knglish  soon  aflci' 
our  visit.  I  met  his  brother.  Prince  IMohammed  Aly, 
several  times,  aiid  on  one  occasion  when  I  hail  been 
sketching  his  honse  with  the  big  banyan  tree  in  front 
he  invited  ns  inside,  a  most  unusual  favor.  There  was 
a  sort  of  sunken  room  in  the  middle  of  the  house  with 
raised  edges,  and  I  asked  him  what  it  was  for,  and  found 
it  was  used  for  dancing. 

T  saw  some  Oriental  dancing  at  a  very  large  bazai- 
given  for  some  chai-ity  at  a  ])lace  called,  I  think,  the  Zaf- 
faran  palace.  Only  women  were  present.  I  was  ])re- 
sented  to  a  princess  whose  name  1  forget,  who  was  inter- 
ested in  the  charity.     She  woie  a  pink  satin  court  dress 
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made  with  very  full  skirts  and  was  covered  with  (ha- 
iiionds.  Slie  was  very  ])retty  and  very  alfable,  hut  did 
not  sliine  in  conversation.  'I'he  y(nin<^  <>irls  ^vho  (h-uieed 
Mere  said  to  helonf^  to  the  mother  of  the  Ivhechve.  For  a 
iew  minutes  tlie  (hmcin^  was  very  j)retty,  hut  it  was 
terribly  monotonous,  and  lasted  so  lon^'  we  were  thank- 
ful when  it  ceased.  However,  in  a  few  minutes  the  same 
dancers  returned  and  he^an  ])recisely  the  same  stei)s 
ap;ain  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  never  stop.  They 
were  rather  pretty  young  girls  with  their  liair  Hoating 
down  their  l)acks,  and  wearing  rather  full  skirts  a  little 
helow  their  knees. 

'i'he  supper  had  been  cooked  in  various  ''court" 
houses,  and  was  very  curious  and  elaborate.  1  ate  many 
dilferent  dishes  that  were  delicious,  but  so  strange  I 
have  no  idea  what  they  were.  There  was  nobody  tcj  \vait 
at  a  very  large  table  loaded  with  eatables  and  everyone 
had  to  forage  for  himself.  Altogether  this  fete  was 
most  unusual.  'J1ie  jewels  worn  were  wonderful.  I 
remember  one  lady  wore  diamond  solitaire  earrings, 
the  stones  of  enormous  size  and  heart-sliaped,  and 
another  with  a  necklace  of  very  large  emeralds  and 
diamonds. 

^Vmong  the  pleasant  occasions  in  Cairo  T  remember 
seeing  a  camel  race  at  Ileliopolis,  the  town  built  by  Jving 
Leopold  of  Belgiimi,  where  the  riders  were  bedouins 
with  their  robes  floating  behind.  AVe  made  many  in- 
teresting trips  to  the  ^Mousky,  the  bazar,  where  so  many 
curious  things  could  ])e  bought,  articles  from  J*ersia  of 
silver  set  with  many  small  turquoises,  silver  gilt  boxes 
set  witli  various  ])recious  stones,  and  rugs  and  em- 
l)roideries  from  various  Oriental  countries.  I  never 
tired  of  the  bazar,  nor  of  the  many  mosques.  We 
went  to  a  ball  at  the  hotel  at  Ilelioijolis  <j;Wen  for  the 
Duke   of   Ahruzzi.       Tango    was   danced   there.      The 
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Duke  ui)])arently  tliou^hl  he  slioiild  not  dance  it  in 
])ul)lie,  so  went  upslairs  to  j)rui:tiee  il  iti  someone's 
drawing  room.  'I'lie  ball  room  al  Hie  lioU  1  is  very 
large  and  handsome,  much  larger  and  handsomer  than 
at  JiOrd  Kiteliener's. 

We  met  so  many  interesting  peo])le  in  C.'airo!  The 
Dean  of  llochester,  who  was  Mr.  Storrs'  father  and 
cousin  of  Miss  Drury;  also  Mrs.  Hyng,  now  Lady  Hyng, 
and  wife  of  (JeneraJ  i>yng,  who  was  then  (  11)14)  C-om- 
mander-in-Chief  in  l\gyi>t;  and  Lady  Anne  Hlunt, 
granddaughter  of  Lord  Hyron,  wIlo  had  an  establish- 
ment at  .\in  Shems  where  she  raised  beautiful  Arabian 
horses.  INJadame  Carton  de  Wiart  took  us  out  to  see 
her.  She  was  then  quite  an  old  lady  and  was  dressed 
as  a  bedouin.  She  showed  us  her  horses,  which  were 
kept  in  what  we  call  corrals  in  California,  open  yards 
surrounded  with  high  adobe  walls.  She  would  oi)en 
a  gate  and  some  one  of  her  beautiful  horses  would  come 
wliinnying  out  and  lay  his  head  on  her  shoulder.  It 
was  a  pretty  sight.  Lady  Amie  seemed  really  pleased 
when  I  told  her  h.ow  I  used  to  learn  by  heart  the  'Msles 
cf  Greece"  and  other  poems  of  Lord  liyron's  when  a 
child  at  school. 

The  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx  I  saw  many  times 
and  think  the  latter  very  mueli  overrated;  1  could  make 
out  no  features  at  all.  The  trip  u\)  the  Nile  was  very 
interesting,  but  less  so  than  T  expected  and  it  was  oh, 
so  cold!  At  Assouan  we  actually  ^vcnt  out  to  lunch, 
and  were  sent  hack  to  the  steamer  in  a  beautiful  row- 
boat  manned  by  black  men  in  yellow  jackets  and  tur- 
bans. The  house  was  very  Oriental  in  a])])earan(re  and 
built  on  an  enormous  rock;  Mr.  liird  the  owner  and  nn 
old  friend  told  me  he  employed  twenty  men.  As  tliis 
is  not  a  guide  book  T  will  not  dwell  on  the  wonderful 
tem])les  we  saw\     The  climate  in   Cairo  seems  almost 
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exactly  like  California  exce])t  that  it  never  freezes,  so 
some  trees  and  ])!ants  lloiirished  there  tliat  cannot  stand 
our  cold,  hut  irrigation  prevails  as  there  is  liartily  any 
rain. 

The  desert  is  not  picturescjue  as  I  ex])eeted  to  find 
it,  as  there  are  no  mountains  in  the  haek^round  sueli 
as  prevail  here,  and  there  are  terril)le  sand  storms  and 
almost  no  rain.  The  sand  storms  are  much  like  our 
northers,  hut  on  the  whole  colder,  and  sometimes  here 
we  do  have  northers  that  are  actually  warm.  Vou  see 
the  same  eucalyptus,  pe])per  and  jacaranda  trees  that 
we  have  in  California,  also  one  of  the  latter  with  scar- 
let flowers,  and  many  ])oinseltias.  Tlie  street  trees  are 
very  pretty  with  lovely  pink  flowers  called  hauhinia. 
All  along-  the  Nile  there  are  only  date  pahns  and 
a  few  acacias  with  orange-colored  dowers. 

Among  other  interesting  people  J  met  in  Cairo  was 
Miss  Mary  Custis  Lee,  daughter  of  General  l^ohert 
K.  L.ee,  and  as  I  had  known  her  hrolher  so  well  long 
ago  Ave  made  friends,  and  I  much  enjoyed  her  spark- 
ling wit. 

Since  the  war,  instead  of  a  Khedive,  the  ruler  is  now 
called  Sultan.  Prince  Housseyn,  whose  garden  f 
sketched,  was  the  first  to  he  so  named.  He  did  not  live 
long  after  he  came  to  the  throne  and  Avas  succeeded  by 
his  uncle,  or  cousin.  Prince  Fouad,  who  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Sahry  Pacha  Avho  sketched  with  me  at 
iier  father's,  Nazleh  by  name.  When  T  was  leaving 
Cairo  the  F^nglish  governess,  ISfiss  Staunton,  begged 
me  to  write  to  Madame  Sabry  after  I  arrived  home, 
who  she  said  liad  exj)ected  that  T  should,  and  they  were 
all  so  kind  and  hospita})le  that  I  did  so  when  1  had 
returned  to  America,  but  I  never  received  an  answer 
as  Madame  Sabry  had  died  soon  after  I  left  Kg^'pt. 

Countess  de  I^avison  used  often  to  sketch  with  me. 
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ITer  husband  was  oF  Frencli  birth,  but  was  a  llussian 
count.  She  was  Kn^hsli  and  a  \'try  a(T()in|)Hsh(-d 
pianist  and  also  a  very  ^ood  friend,  with  whom  I  still 
correspond.  On  the  Nile  boat  coming  l)aek,  JSlr.  and 
I\Irs.  Krnest  I jOul; fellow  sat  with  us  at  table,  and  Mr. 
and  ISIrs.  I.indsey  Crawford  of  l^iiigland  j)layed  brid/^e 
after  dinner,  and  we  often  went  about  with  them  in 
Cairo.  Mr.  J^^rnest  Longfellow,  in  sj)eaking  of  Mr.  Tom 
Appleton,  said  iiis  father,  Mr.  11.  \V.  L(;ngfellow,  had 
written  the  little  verse  about  the  "Little  girl  who  had 
a  little  curl,  right  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead,  When 
she  was  good  she  was  very  good,  but  w^hen  she  was  bad 
she  was  horrid!"  but  Mr.  Appleton  told  me  long  ago 
that  he  was  himself  the  author,  and  I  must  say  that  it 
sounds  mueli  more  like  INIr.  Appleton  than  Mr.  Long- 
fellow. 

Lord  Kitcliener  gave  a  garden  party  early  in  April 
on  a  very  cold,  windy  day,  so  that  1  had  the  pleasure 
again  of  a  hearty  handshake  from  liim.  1  longed  to 
speak  to  him  but  felt,  as  an  Ameriean,  1  was  not  of 
sufHcient  importanee  to  do  so.  There  were  many  men 
in  tarbooshes,  natives,  at  this  ])arty,  I  suppose  for  some 
politieal  reason.  In  spite  of  the  wind  it  was  a  very 
pretty  oecasion,  and  good  hot  tea  was  very  comforting. 

Prince  JNTohammed  Aly  had  been  mueh  in  l^ngland 
and  also  in  the  LInited  States.  lie  s[)oke  perfeetly 
good  English  and  was  very  agreeable  and  jjolite.  He 
wore  a  most  })eautiful  emerald  ring  on  his  little  fuiger. 
1  have  a  pieture  of  him  I  eut  from  an  illustrated  l^nglish 
paper,  and  this  ring  shows  very  plainly.  I  cannot  re- 
member a  story  he  told  me  about  it.  He  was  aeeused 
of  eonspiring  with  the  Khedive  and  had  to  leave  i^igypt 
when  the  war  broke  out.  His  home  at  Cairo  was  at 
tlie  island  of  Khodah,  the  plaee  where  I\Ioses  was  found 
in  the  bulrushes.      He  had  never  married,  as  he  was 
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said  to  have  e])ileptic  fits,  hut  ii  Spanisli  friend  hved 
with  him  who  devoted  herself  to  him.  I  saw  her  parasol 
ill  llie  house!  Lady  Anne  Rhmt  said  his  Arahian 
horses  did  not  compare  in  hhxxl  witli  liers.  The  young 
colts  had  strings  of  large  hlue  glass  heads  around  their 
ne(;ks  "to  keep  away  the  evil  eye,"  he  informed  me,  })ut 
he  laughed  as  he  said  it.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  he  had  to 
leave  Kgypt,  as  he  had  heen  very  nice  to  ns,  hut  he  was 
somehow  mixed  up  in  intrigues  with  Enver  Pacha,  and 
prohal)ly  deserved  his  sentence  of  hanishment. 

We  left  Cairo  for  Alexandria  in  April,  1914,  and 
went  to  Naples  and  ^lonaeo  on  the  Cunard  hoat  "Car- 
onia,"  with  eight  Princesses  on  hoard,  one  of  whom  was 
I^rincess  Itadzivill.  After  two  weeks  at  Cannes,  not 
heing  ahle  to  find  a  reliahle  car  and  chauffeur  to  motor 
through  Prance  as  we  wished  to  do,  we  took  the  train 
de  luxe  which  seemed  very  primitive  compared  with  our 
American  Pullmans,  for  Paris,  where  we  found  many 
friends  and  made  pleasant  excursions.  I  much  enjoyed 
the  Concerts  Rouges  over  across  the  river.  The  orches- 
tra was  quite  small,  but  played  well,  and  good  classical 
programs.    . 

In  London  we  went  to  flower  shows  at  Chelsea  and 
at  Regent's  Park.  What  a  difference  it  makes  to 
have  friends  in  foreign  countries!  When  I  have  been 
in  Ijondon  before  I  was  just  a  tourist,  but  this  time  I 
often  went  out  to  tea  or  lunch,  and  for  the  first  time 
saw  the  inside  of  an  English  house  as  a  friend.  Mrs. 
Hood,  now  Lady  Hood,  who  is  a  friend  of  my 
daughter's,  w^as  most  kind,  and  1  often  tliink  of  the 
pleasant  visits  to  her  lovely  house,  East  Sheen  Lodge. 
I  met  her  husband,  who  was  so  soon  to  be  lost  in  the 
terrible  battle  of  Jutland,  and  was  much  interested  to 
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see  in  the  house  all  the  paintinirs  ol'  hattlcs  in  which 
the  Tfoods  have  always  li<»iire(l  for  <^eneralion.s. 

We  went  ol'ten  to  theatres  and  operas,  to  IIani})lon 
Court  l*alaee,  to  tlie  beautiful  old  ehureh  of  St.  Har- 
tholoniew,  to  Wimbledon,  to  picture  galleries — though 
many  pictures  were  hidden  because  of  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  sufl'ragettes~to  a  concert  at  (irosvenor 
House,  where  (^ueen  Anielie  of  Portugal  received 
jDurses  for  a  charity.  She  is  such  a  beautiful  (jrande 
dame,  and  was  so  gracious  to  the  little  children  who  ])re- 
sented  the  purses,  their  names  announced  as  "Miss 
So-and-So." 

AVe  made  a  little  trip  to  J^yndlmrst,  where  we 
motored  to  several  interesting  old  places,  and  stop{)ed 
at  Malwood  house  where  we  saw  I^ady  Ilarcourt,  whom 
I  used  to  know  long  ago  as  Lily  Motley,  also  her  sister 
Mrs.  Mildmay,  Susy  JMotley,  (huighters  of  my  father's 
old  friend,  JNIr.  I^othrop  iSlotley.  iVt  a  concert  at 
Albert  Hall  I  sat  next  but  one  to  Princess  ISlary,  the 
King's  daughter,  a  very  pretty  girl  with  blonde  hair 
and  pink  cheeks.  She  had  a  lady-in-waiting  with  her, 
and  an  old  gentleman  who  went  ti)  sleep.  It  did  n(jt 
seem  to  me  Princess  jVIary  was  musical  for  she  looked 
rather  bored,  I  thought. 

We  left  London  June  11th  and  met  the  steamer 
"Amerika"  at  Southam])ton.  Mr.  and  ]Mrs.  Kjiicst 
Longfellow  were  also  passengers.  After  a  comfortable 
trip  with  no  seasickness,  we  arrived  in  Boston,  June 
19th.  Louis,  ]\lary  and  Sam  Lothro])  met  us  at  the 
Commonwealth  Pier,  the  latter  announcing  his  engage- 
ment to  Rachel  Warren.  From  this  ])caceful  scene, 
hke  a  thunderclap  came  the  news  of  the  terrible  great 
war   in   which    the    United    States   was   soon   to   join. 
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Everybody  joined  the  Red  Cross  or  tlie  Na\y  League, 
and  all  women  knitted  for  the  sokhers  and  sailors,  while 
men  joined  for  service  in  various  ways.  AVe  all  watched 
for  pro-Germans  and  did  all  we  could  to  help  the  great 
powers  that  were  fighting.  Innumerable  books  were 
written  about  the  war  and  the  whole  world  seemed  on 
fire.  President  Wilson  seemed  to  consider  himself  a 
dictator,  and  at  first  the  European  powers  thought  so 
too,  but  soon  it  was  found  he  was  thinking  mostly  about 
himself  and  popular  feeling  went  against  him. 

In  191()  1  had  taken  the  old  Bacon  house  at  Barn- 
stable for  the  sununer  and  was  nuich  enjoying  it  when 
I  became  seriously  ill  and  instead  of  going  there  as  long 
as  I  lived,  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  as  soon  as  I 
was  able  went  to  lioston.  Francis  Lothrop  came  with 
his  mother  from  jNIattapoisett  to  Barnstable  and  was 
quite  interested  to  hear  about  the  old  place  which  had 
been  in  the  family  since  the  Indians.  He  went  through 
the  old  graveyard  and  seeing  the  family  names  on  so 
many  graves  thought  it  would  be  "quite  snappy,"  as  he 
expressed  it,  to  be  buried  there!  After  a  rest  in  Bos- 
ton I  came  back  to  Riverside. 

Sam  Eothrop  not  being  able  to  serve  as  a  soldier  on 
account  of  the  injury  to  his  eye  when  a  child  in  Porto 
Rico,  a  crane  having  pecked  at  it,  worked  for  the  gov- 
ernment during  the  war  in  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment. Francis,  who  had  been  at  Harvard  for  a  year, 
went  abroad  and  served  with  several  classmates  in  the 
American  Red  Cross  Ambulance  in  Italy  when  the 
fighting  was  at  its  height  there.  After  six  months'  ser- 
\  ice  he  returned  to  this  country,  having  been  given  the 
"Croce  di  Guerra"  from  Italy  and  a  eonmiission  as 
Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Italian  Army.     Two  months 
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later  came  the  armistice.  Louis  drove  an  ambulance 
for  some  time,  as  liis  eyes  were  too  astiii;mati(;  to  allow 
of  his  serving  in  the  army.  1  shall  never  forget  the 
wild  joy  and  relief  when  this  terrible  war  was  over. 
Bells  were  ringing  everywhere,  bands  playing,  and 
everyone  was  shouting  and  singing. 

My  great-grandson,  Samuel  Kirkland  Lothrop,  was 
born  April,  1919,  and  his  sister  Joan  Patricia  I^othrop 
came  November,  1920,  both  most  welcome. 
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Here  are  a  few  of  my  motlier's  old  sonp[.s  which  slie 
san^  for  iis  cliihlren,  and  two  from  other  sources.  My 
motlier  san/j^  many  Kn<jfhsh  and  Scotch  songs,  such  as 
"Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,"  "She  wore  a  wreath 
of  roses,"  "Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young 
charms,'"  and  others  of  jNIoore's,  hut  they  are  all  well 
known  and  easily  accessihle  today,  so  I  have  tried  to 
give  here  only  those  that  are  not  well  known. 


LOED  THOMAS  AND  FAIll  ELINOR. 

{In  singing,  the  /a,s/  line  of  each  verse  is  repeated.) 

]x)rd  Thomas  he  wat;  a  gay  forester, 

And  a  gay  forester  was  he; 
Fair  Elinor  was  a  gay  lady. 

And  Lord  Thomas  loved  her  dear. 

And  Ivord  Thomas  loved  her  dear. 

"Now  riddle  ns,  riddle  us,  Mother/"  he  cried, 

And  ridilh'  us  hotli  as  one, 
Whether  I  shall  marry  i^'air  Elinor, 

Or  hring  the  brown  girl  home. 

"The  hrown  girl  she  has  houses  and  land. 

Fair  tOlinor  she  has  none; 
And  thcrefure  I  charge  you,  with  my  hlessing 

To  bring  the  l»rowii  giil  home."' 
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ITe  drossod  hiniself  in  ,Q;allant  array, 

His  inorry  iiiL-n  all  in  white; 
And  every  kuvn  that   lie  passed  through 

Tlioy  took  liiiii  to  he  sonic  kiiip^ht. 

He  rode  'til  he  came  to  Fair  Elinor's  house, 

And  knoelv'ed  so  loud  at  the  rinc^, 
That  wlio  was  so  ready  as  Fair  l^lliiior 

To  rise  and  let  him  in. 

•'What  news!  what  news!"  fair  Ellin  cried; 

'"Wliat  news  have  you  for  me!" 
"I've  conu?  to  invite  you  to  my  wedding, 

And  that's  sad  news  for  thee." 

"Forhid!  forhid!  Lord  Thomas!"  she  cried; 

"If  anything  I  presume, 
I  thought  to  luive  heen  the  hride  myself 

And  you  to  have  heen  the  hridegroom." 

*'J\ow  riddle  us,  riddle  ns,  iMothcr,"  she  cried, 

And  riddle  us  hotii  as  one, 
Whether  I  shall  go  to  Lord  Thomas  his  weddings 

Or  whether  I  shall  stay  at  home  ?" 

'•'You  have  a  great  many  friends,  daughter, 

And  twice  as  many  foes; 
And  therefore  1  charge  you,  with  my  blessing, 

To  Lord  Thomas  his  wedding  don't  go!" 

"If  I  have  a  great  numy  of  friends, 

Were  every  one  a  foe, 
Betide  me  life  or  hotide  me  death, 

To  Lord  Thomas  his  wedding  I'd  go!" 

She  dressed  herself  in  gorgeous  array, 

Iter  merry  maids  all  in  green, 
And  every  town  that  tlu^y  j)assed  through, 

They  took  her  to  he  some  queen. 
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So  Mhcn  slie  came  to  Ix)r(l  Thomas  liis  hoiiao, 
She  knocked  so  loud  at  the  riii;;, 

That  wlio  was  so  ready  a.s  Ixjrd  Tlioiiias 
To  rise  and  h-t  lier  in. 

"Ib  tliat  your  hrider"  Fair  b^linor  cried; 

"Slie  seems  to  look   wondcilul   Itrown  ; 
You   iui<:ht  luive   had   lis    fail-   Ia(i\e 

As  ever  the  sun   shone  on." 

The  hrown  girl  liad  a  knife  in  lier  ham], 

It  was  hoth  long  ami  sharp; 
She  whispered  in  Fair  Klinor's  (sar, 

And  i)ii'reed  lier  tendi'r  heart. 

Lord  Thomas  had  a  sword  in  liis  hand, 

That  was  hotli  sharp  and  tall. 
He  took  and  he  cut  oft  the  hrown  girl's  head, 

Ami  tossed  it  against  the  wall. 

The  hilt  of  his  sword  was  in  his  haJid, 

The  point  was  at  his  heart; 
No  sooner  do  three  lovers  meet. 

No  sooner  do  they  part. 


WlU^lJE  IS  MY  LOVER? 

Oh,  where  is  my  lover,  can  anyone  tell? 
Where  is  ho.  gone?  \Vh(U(!  is  he  gone? 
He  flirts  willi  anotlier  I   know  very  well, 
And   I  am  all  alone. 

They  say  that  gay  j»resents  to  Mary  he  hrings, 
They  say  lliat  he  smiles  when  lair  isahel  sings. 
Oh,  his  love  and  mine  arc;  two  diireivnt  things, 
'Tis  plain  tlnit  his  Cupid  has  two  piiirs  of  wings, 
And  1  am  all  alone. 
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LTLLA'S  A  LADY. 

The  clnirtli  bells  are  riiif^iii<,',  ihe  villaj^o  is  gay, 
z\]id  Lilla\s  a  lady  in  bridal  array. 

She  is  wooed,  slie  is  won,  by  a  proud  baroiTs  son, 
And  Lilla,  Lilla,  Lilla's  a  lady. 
Lilla,  Lilla,  Lilla's  a  lady. 


BAPvrxING  OF  THE  DOOR. 

]t  was  about  the  Martiinas  time,  and  a  gude  time  it  was  then, 
When  our  gude  wife  had  puddings  to  make  and  she  boiled  them 

in  the  pan. 
The  wind  it  blew  baitli  cold  and  raw,  it  blew  into  the  iloor, 
Says  our  gude  man  to  our  gude  wife,  ''CJet  up  and  bur  the  door!" 

"My  hand  is  in  my  hussif's  cap,  gude  man  as  you  may  see, 
Should  it  nae  be  barred  this  hunder  year,  it's  nae  be  barred  by  me. 
They  made  a  paction  'tween  them  bailh  and  nuade  jt  firm  and  sure, 
'J'hat  the  first  of  them  that  spake  a  word  should  rise  and  bar  the 
door. 

Now  by  there  came  twa  gentlemen  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 
And  they  could  na  see  nor  house  nor  hall  nor  coal  nor  candle  light. 
"Now,  whether  is  this  a  rich  man's  liouse,  or  whether  is  it  a  poor?" 
But  never  a  word  would  one  of  them  speak,  for  barring  of  the  door. 

(Line  wauling  here.) 

"Do  you  take  oil"  the  old  man's  beard,  wliile  I  kiss  the  gude  wife. 
"But  there  is  nae  wat.'r  in  tbe  h()US(!  and  wliat'll  we  do  then?" 
"What  ails  ye  at  the  pudding  lure  tliat  boils  up  in  tlic  jian?" 

Oh,  up  then  started  our  gude,  man,  and  an  angry  man  was  he: 
"Will  you  kiss  my  wife  ludore   my   faee,  scald  me  with   pudding 

bree?"  ^     ^, 

Oh,  up  then  started  our  gude  wife,  gave  three  skips  on  tlu;  ''^J^^i": 
"Oude  man  you  spake  the  foreino.st  word,  get  uf)  and  bar  the  door  I 
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REMINrSCENCKS 


A  LANDLADY  OF  FKANCE. 

A  landlady  of  FraTice  loved  an  oflicor,  'tis  said, 
And  this  onicor  ho  dearly  loved  the  hrandy  O. 

"Oh/'  said  she,  "I  love  this  olhcer  althoiij,^h  liis  no,s<;  is  red 
And  his  legs  are  what  the  regiment  eall  bandy  O." 


IN"  OLE  KENTUCK. 

In  ole  Kentuck  of  an  afternoon, 
We  sweep  the  kitchen  witli  a  hran  new  broom, 
When  we's  done  we  gathers  in  a  ring, 
And  this  is  the  song  we  always  sing  0. 
Cl'ar  de  kitchen  old  folks,  young  folks, 
Cl'ar  de  kitchen  old  folks,  young  folks, 
Ole  A'irginny  ueber  tire. 

I  came  to  a  creek  and  1  couldn't  get  across, 
So  I  paid  half  a  dollar  for  an  old  blind  hoss; 
Ole  Jim  Crow  came  })assing  by, 
Says  he,  "Olo  feller,  your  hoss  will  die; 
And  if  he  dies  we'll  tan  his  skin, 
And  if  he  don't  we'll  ride  him  agin" — sing 
Cl'ar  de  kitchen  old  folks^  young  folks, 
Cl'ar  de  kitchen  old  folks,  young  folks, 
Ole  Virginny  neber  tire. 
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APPENDIX 

YOUNG  JOHNNY,  TIIl^]  MILT.KR. 

Youiij;  Jolniny,  ihe  .Miliar,  uiice  coiirtcd  of  LiU; 
The  farmer's  fair  dauj^'hter  called  Bcaulirul  Kate, 
Her  wealth  and  line  i'ortune  was  full  lifty  pounds 
In  rihbons  and  laces  and  finbelowed  gowns, 
In  ribhons  and  laces  and  diamonds  and  rings, 
And  sumptuous  api)arel,  and  sumptuous  api)arel,  and  twenty  fine 
things. 

The  day  was  appointed,  the  money  was  told, 

]t  was  a  fine  fortune  in  silver  and  gold. 

Young  Johnny  then  came  to  the  fanner  and  said, 

*"Tis  1  will  not  marry  this  beautiful  maid, 

Although  slie  is  beautiful,  chamiiug  and  fair, 

Without  the  addition,  without  the  addition,  of  Tib,  the  gray  mare." 

The  farmer  then  answered  young  Johnny  with  speed, 
"i  thought  you  had  courted  my  (hiughter  indeed; 
But  since  I'm  mistaken,  and  since  it  is  thus. 
My  money  once  more  I'll  put  into  my  purse; 
And  since  Fm  mistaken,  I  vow  and  declare, 
That  ril  keep  both  my  daughter,  I'll  keep  both  my  daughter,  and 
Tib,  the  gray  nuue." 

Young  Johnny  was  walking  one  day  in  a  grove, 
He  chanced  for  to  meet  with  fair  Katy,  his  love. 
Says  he,  "My  dear  creature,  do  you  not  know  me?" 
'*Jf  I  mistake  not,  1  have  seen  you,''  said  she, 
"^Or  one  of  your  likeness,  in  long  yellow  hair. 

Who  once  came  a  courting,  who  once  came  a  courting,  my  father's 
gray  mare." 

"It  was  not  the  gray  mare  that  courting  I  came, 

But  only  you,  sweet  Katy  by  name. 

Not  thinking  your  father  would  nuike  a  dispute 

If  I  ventured  to  ask  for  the  gray  mare  to  l)oot, 

And  rather  than  lose  such  a  dutiful  son, — 

But  it's  over,  I'm  sorry,  it's  over,  I'm  sorry  for  what  1  have  done." 

"Your  sorrow,"  says  Katy,  'T  value  it  not. 
There  are  young  men  enough  in  this  world  to  be  got, 
And  I  think  a  young  woman  must  be  at  her  last  prayer 
Who  would  marry  a  num  who  had  courted  a  mare. 
And  as  for  the  bargain,  I  think  it  not  great. 

So  fare  you  well  Johnny,   fare  you   well  Johnny,  go  mourn   for 
your  fate." 
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KKiMINISCKNC  KS 

LAM  i: N'T. 

(Sung  by  George  York,  a  Nova  Scotia  boy  who  worked  on  the.  farm 
at  Brookline.     I  vish  I  andd  nrall  'ihr  rrst  of  the  irords.) 

Oh,  then  1   will  go  io  some  far  louii-ler-cr 
Whore  1  shall  know  no  one  and  no  one  know  nu-. 

(/  call  it  lament,  aw  i7  wan  in  a  minor  key  and  suggested  tragedy.) 


TYRAN^J'Y. 

'•'Oh,  whore  have  you  heen,  Tyranty,  my  son? 

Oh,  where  have  you  boon,  my  dear  little  ono?"' 

"I've  heen  to  my  godmother's,  IMothor,  make  my  h.'d  soon. 

For  I'm  sick  and  I'm  faint,  and  1  fain  would  lio  down." 

"\Miat  did  she  give  you  for  su|)[)er,  Tyranty,  my  son? 
What  did  slie  give  you  for  sui)|)er,  my  dear  little  one?" 
"Fried  eels  for  my  supper,  ^I other,  make;  my  hed  soon, 
For  I'm  sick  and  I'm  faint,  and  1   fain  would  lie  down." 

"Oh,  what  color  u-ore  thoy,  'i'yranty,  my  son? 
Oh,  what  color  were  thoy,  my  dear  litllc  one?'' 
"Speckled,  stri[)ed  and  spofttMl,  Mother,  malct;  my  bed  soon. 
For  I'm  sick  and  I'm  faint,  and  1  fain  would  lie  down." 


This  was  sung  ()y  Sarah  Donovan,  who  was  Susan's 
nurse.  She  also  sung  "Tlie  pretty  girl  milking  lier 
cow,"  hut  though  I  remeniher  the  tune  I  have  entiiely 
forgotten  tiic  words.  T.ike  many  li'isli  songs,  it  was 
mostly  in  minor  key.  "Tyranty"  is  a  \ery  old  atVair 
and  T  ha\e  seen  se\  eral  \'ersions  in  old  eolleetions.  fn 
one  it  is  tlie  grandmother  \\\\o  gives  for  su|)j)ei-  the 
poisonous  snakes  instead  of  eels,  hut  it  seemed  too 
awful  she  should  have  wished  to  ])oison  her  own  grand- 
son! 
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